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Foreword. 

The year 1924, as the subjoined reports of individual 
members of the Mission will indicate, has had nothing to 
mark it out specially from other years—it has been a good 
average year of progress in which the policies and plans or 
the Mission matured through many decades have been work¬ 
ing out. We are continually and often forcibly reminded that 
we are in the midst of an era of progress, sometimes kalei- 
dascopic in the rapidity of its changes. The day that the 
early missionaries prayed might come—the day when the' 
people of India would awake—has come. The toilsome 
spade work of the early heroes who died not having obtain¬ 
ed the promise, but having greeted it from afar, has bourne 
fruit in our day—in a very real sense “ we are entered into 
their labours.’' 

The situation in India today is such that almost any¬ 
thing might happen—there is a quiet, growing determina¬ 
tion that India shall be ruled by Indians—many methods 
are put forward, but .the goal of all is one. It is natural 
that this political ideal should manifest itself in our Mission 
work, and we missionaries are united in our desire to see 
the Indian Church in complete control of its own house. 
From the earliest years of Mission work, that has been the 
goal, and we rejoice in every move in the process of dimi¬ 
nished missionary control, that results from increased Indian 
ability to take the place of the missionaries. 

Perhaps the chief disturbing element in this process is 
the very natural tendency to be fascinated with the new 
machinery, to be much concerned over its proper function¬ 
ing, to relegate first things to second place, and to spend 
much time in discussing details of organization while for¬ 
getting the aill-impdrtant fact that any organization that has 
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to do with spiritual things can succeed in any worth-while 
sense only as it puts the chief emphasis on the spiritual. 
It is therefore especially gratifying that from many quarters 
in the Indian Church during the year there have come 
expressions of yearning for spiritual power—a new realiza¬ 
tion of an old truth, the hopelessness of spiritual success 
without spiritual power. This has led the Indian Church 
to devote the whole of the first session of its annual meeting 
in Jan. 1925 to prayer and self-examination. 

Economically the year has been a difficult one : crops- 
have been below average and this coupled with a like con* 
dition over much of the Eastern rice producing world has 
kept prices at an unusually high level. Work has not been 
easy to get and our Christians have managed to carry on 
only by living on a scale that renders vigorous, abounding 
life difficult or impossible. As one enters the average home 
of our. Christians and sees the absence of anything approach¬ 
ing comfort, every indication of the pinch of poverty and 
the deadening life of Hinduism by which they are surround¬ 
ed, ; the wonder grows that the young Indian Church has, 
in the face of such untoward conditions, been able to accom¬ 
plish so much. 

The agencies by which this work is carried on are 
mainly four: evangelistic, educational, medical, and inter¬ 
mission : the efforts of the year are presented under these 
heads. The evangelistic work has passed almost entirely 
to Indian control, the educational largely so in the primary 
grades, and the medical work is controlled by Councils on 
which Indians have representation. 


I. EVANGELISTIC 

The work of the Indian Church in its organized form 
begins with the Pastorate, which means one iairly strong 
Church or group of churches or congregations with all the 
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evangelistic and primary educational work that centers in 
that area. The pastorate heads up in the Local Council 
representing all the evangelistic and primary educational 
work of a fairly large district. There are five Local Coun¬ 
cils, North, South, East, West and Central. These five 
Councils head up in the Madura Council which is the supreme 
court of the Indian Church in the Madura‘Mission and one 
of the nine Councils that compose the South India United 
Church. 


THE MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL 

The year has not been a flourishing one economically. 
The rains have not been normal and food prices were very 
high; resulting in more or less hardship over a large area. 
In many places however progress has been made, both 
financially and numerically; while in others, slight decreas¬ 
es are reported. Four Churches have been without a pastor 
for most of the year and four others are looking forward to 
a change of pastors in 1925 owing to retirements. This 
r: has had a somewhat unsettling effect, since nearly one- 
^ quarter of our Churches were deprived of the settled and 
continuous service of their pastors. It is many years since 
so great changes have taken place and we have every reason 
to thank God that we have abundant material, suitable in 
^ every way, to take the places of those who have gone, or 
^ are about to retire. 

p Financial stress continues to be the financial note. In 

every Church, Pastorate, and Local Council the opportunity 

~^far out-runs all available resources. Considered from one 

CO 

^ angle, this is discouraging, but from another and the truer 
angle it is inspiring and stimulating. That the Churches 
are responding to this stimulous may be seen by year to 
year comparisons if carefully made ; but the facts stand out 
too clearly to be missed, if we look over a term of years. 
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In 1910 when the Churches first assumed their responsibi¬ 
lities, Indian sources provided 37 per cent of the funds and 
the remaining 63 per cent was from foreign sources. Of 
the Indian sources the people’s offering was Rs. 14,908, or 
Rs. 0-10-9 per man, woman and child. In 1923 Indian 
sources provided 57 per cent, the total offering of the 
Church was Rs. 31,341 or Rs. 1-2-0 per man, woman and 
child. During this period the total income increased by 
124 per cent; Indian funds by 193 per cent and Board’s 
grant by 75 per cent. The grant of all the Boards in 1910 
was 48 per cent and in 1923 is 37 per cent of the whole 
income. 

A new note is gaining strength. Gradually there is 
coming to many, a new vision of spiritual possibilities and 
the need of greater spiritual power. The year closes 
with this note giving colour and character to all else. 
Those who gathered in a retreat toward the close of the 
year were so strongly impressed with this great need that 
they bound themselves to make the attainment of greater 
spiritual power and fuller life, the chief aim of 1925. This 
of itself very greatly changes the outlook and leads us 
into the New Year with great hope. This supreme 
issue, which pressure of business has sometimes crowded 
into the half-hour devotional period has now been given an 
importance more nearly like that it deserves. In all gather¬ 
ings of the future, suitable and sufficient time is to be set 
apart for spiritual nurture and inspiration. 

C. Stanley Vaughan, 
Chairman . 


THE SOUTH LOCAL COUNCIL 
The message of the Prudential Committee to the friends 
of the American Board at Providence stated that no real 
advance had been made in the general work of the Board 



within the past ten years. I am prone to regard this Coun¬ 
cil as a particular illustration of that situation. My first 
tours throughout the pastorates revealed all too many vil¬ 
lages where work h?„d been started^ schools established and 
believers baptized; where now there are no workers, build¬ 
ings are in ruins and the people remain untaught. Often 
they are sorely tempted to revert to Hinduism. 

In J years gone by when the rupee would buy fifty to 
one hundred per cent more food and raiment than now, the 
missionaries and pastors entered those villages and planted 
the seeds of the Gospel. We had claimed them for Christ. 
Often through us alone, is there still any hope of a school 
in that village. 

It is painfuLfor us to try to frame excuses to these sim¬ 
ple villagers, giving reasons why we cannot send a teacher, 
catechist, and repair the mud and thatch prayer house this 
year. We make vague promises that we shall do better 
next year, hoping that some unexpected help will come 
from somewhere. It is encouraging and often pathetic to 
see how. they cling to their Christian name. They even 
resist for years the offers of other mission agencies to take 
them under their support, because they wish to remain with¬ 
in the church which first mothered them and in which they 
count their friends. 

I know villages where they have piled up stones for 
a new building and these have waited for years for our help 
to build them into walls. I know what bargaining the pas¬ 
tors make with the more fortunate villages as to how much 
more they must give in offerings if they wish to keep their 
teacher-catechist. The pressure upon our people to sup¬ 
port their own work was never so great as now and they 
are steadily increasing it. In some of our pastorates not 
more than one-third of their income comes from foreign 
sources. In the South Local Council as a whole consider¬ 
ably less than one-half comes from foreign sources. Can 
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we expect 8,000 Christians, most of whom are very poor 
in this world’s goods, in ability and influence, as well, to 
evangelize 350,000 people for whom we are solely responsi¬ 
ble? 

We have just grouped twelve villages into a new pas¬ 
torate and named that pastorate after an important town in 
that region. In that town there is no Christian group at 
present. But people in that place and in other villages 
round about are sending us repeated invitations to send 
them teacher-evangelists. We have not yet dared to send 
them any workers because we have nothing for their sup¬ 
port. But we have claimed that central town, Pandalgudi, 
for our own. We know that we must not refuse those 
invitations much longer. In faith we have named the new 
pastorate for the congregation that is to be. We dare not 
merely “ hold our own.” 

Qn my first journeys I was joyfully taken to see the 
wells which had been dug for the use of the outcaste farm 
laborers, through the help of the missionaries in days gone 
by. They came to those needy people bringing water for 
thirsty bodies as well as for thifsty souls. And then I 
would be taken to other villages where the outcastes had 
no wells. In the rainy season they drank from streams 
and ponds. In the dry season they begged from the dis¬ 
dainful caste women what little they could obtain. 

How gracious it would be to dig wells for these thirsty 
people, in the name of Him who honours the giving of a 
cup of cold water in His name! There are many other 
ways of rendering effective social service in the villages. 
In many, a leader is needed to enable the farmers to 
organize co-operative societies under government regula¬ 
tion. Thus we can bring about thrift and mutual trust, the 
foundation stones of a better economic condition. 

We are glad that the way is opening for our Christians 
to be represented on the local “ taluk ” board. In this way 



one of our pastors will have a chance not only to 
“ defend our interests 11 but to contribute to the integrity 
and public service of that body. 

We have taken a growing interest in helping all Chris¬ 
tian women to learn to read. The results obtained in this 
Council are reported elsewhere. I see in many places an 
increasing dignity and orderliness in the public worship of 
our congregations. The use of the church’s Order of 
Service has done much to bring this about.. The people are 
learning to regard the church as their own. They feel that 
its destiny is more and more their special responsibility and 
less and less that of the missionaries. One of our most 
experienced and effective pastors says that the Christian 
religion, and Christ the Master have taken a great hold on the 
minds of the people. “If it were not for caste the people 
would be flocking into the churches,” were the words he used. 

We have seen three new village congregations greatly 
strengthened this year, by the addition of new families. 
We have seen one, a group of fifteen families of humble 
origin raise the substantial walls of their new church. 
Friends in America had the happy privilege of putting on 
the roof. And the promise of a roof will encourage other 
village congregations to go and to likewise. 

A. A. Martin. 


Of the robber caste work in this Council, Mr. Dudley 
writes: 

For every rupee of foreign money that goes into this 
work we receive two or three rupees from Government. We 
have over fifty schools in which are enrolled 2,000 children, 
and three-fourths of the salary of these teachers is received 
monthly from Government. We have over 100 boarders 
who are on Government stipend. About half of these are 
girls. In view of the fact that there is scarcely a Kallar 
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woman.to be found to-day who-can read, these girls will soon 
fill a unique plaee in their villages. 

During the last three years about 170 men, women and 
children have been baptized in half a dozen different pasto¬ 
rates. We are glad to see so many of these proud, high 
caste people make their contribution to the Church which is 
being recruited from so many communities. 

We are also publishing a paper, now self-supporting, 
with a circulation of 1,500, which readies monthly over 300 
school teachers, perhaps 500 villages, and an unknown 
number of readers and hearers, with words of instruction, 
advice and encouragement. It is also a medium of self- 
expression for the Kallars themselves. We have a training 
school which prepares each year a goodly number of 
teachers, some of them from the Kallar caste, to fill the 300 
new schools Government maintains. 

Government has in addition to 300 schools, 900 village 
panchayats, ten or a dozen centers for industrial work, and 
is loaning large sums of money through co-operative socie¬ 
ties to enable the Kallars to engage in agricultural pursuits. 

Just now Christian Vethamoney, a convert from the 
Kallar caste, and a teacher in a Government school came in. 
I asked him what things in his little congregation of new 
converts from this robber caste most pleased him during 
this year. He said, “ Several of us young men are hoping 
that during the coming year we can have homes of our own.’’ 
They have been in a precarious situation for several years. 
The young men have come to the Church but the women 
have not taken the step. I was so glad to hear him hold 
out this promise. Then he said, “ Two of my little brothers 
who are studying here in the Boarding School I think will 
be baptized before they go on to study in Pasumalai next 
year.” And then he told a little of what he did for them 
when they were at home during leave. And then he said 
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the young: Christians were gathering money among them¬ 
selves . for a light and for a bell for the little church where 
they gather. Ten years 'has seen a congregation of twenty- 
five gathered in,this village. As many more boys and girls 
are studying in Tirumangalam and Pasumalai to-day and 
the next ten years hold unbounded possibilities. 

As we close this year one of the things that gives me 
satisfaction is the knowledge that in the last few months 
over a hundred Tamil Bibles have passed through this 
bungalow and out into homes to establish men in the Chris¬ 
tian life. Half the cost is paid by the Christians and half by 
the Bible Society. In ten years we celebrate the Centenary 
of the founding of the Mission, and each year we have 
before us a task. This year it is to promote daily devo¬ 
tional Bible reading. About three thousand little leaflets 
giving daily readings have gone out into our Church, and 
during the next months it is for us to make the Word of 
God a living force in the life of our Church. 

THE EAST LOCAL COUNCIL 

This past year has been a year filled with thanksgiving, 
because of the many opportunities for service. It has not 
been a case of forcing our message upon the villagers, but 
they have been asking for it. They have been the ones 
taking the initiative in many cases. “ When will you come 
to our village ?” or “ Will you soon come again?” are the 
common questions put to us and then I would answer “as 
soon as our language study is over I will come often.” Or 
again they would say “We want to become Christians. Will 
you send us a teacher ?” But to this question only too often 
we have had to say, “ ‘We have no funds to send you a teacher 
now.” On two different occasions men walked a distance 
of 39 miles from a village with the request that we help 
them start a congregation. So in response three services 
were held therein their village street in which the principles 
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and requirements of Christianity were explained. Then the 
question was put to them if they si ill were firm in their 
desire to become Christians. They answered unanimously 
f< Yes, we are ready.” So now we are hoping to get funds 
to put a teacher there. In another village about 100 more 
are also waiting. On some of the tours we would start 
early in the morning so as to put in some intensive work 
before the heat of the day. Some of these early morning 
meetings have been especially impressive to me. At one 
village over 40 people were asking for baptism. There in 
the freshness of the morning with the emerald green rice 
fields surrounding us, it was a real joy to preach the Gospel 
message. 

In another village we arrived one day, to find the people 
waiting for us for the meeting. But due to a change in plans 
we asked them to wait until we went on to some other vil¬ 
lages. Then at 5 o'clock in the evening we would return* 
again for their meeting. This did not seem fair to them, 
but it was necessary. How many would return for the 
evening I did not know. That afternoon at 5 o’clock we 
were met on the road by the villagers en masse. Four or 
five had large winding horns and I have often wished since 
I had taken their picture as they stood in rank and blew 
their welcome. Then surrounded by the people with drums 
beating and trumpet sounding we went to the village. How 
many were there around the pandal erected for the meeting, 
I do not know, but as I remarked to my fellow missionary 
14 the woods were full of them.” The people who wanted 
to become Christians sat down on the ground and all the 
Hindus stood around in a circle and so the meeting began. 

1 C. E. WOLSTED. 

NORTH LOCAL COUNCIL 

During the year two good church buildings in the East 
Pastorate have been completed. One of them costing about 
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Rs. 2,300 was so far completed over two years ago that it 
could be occupied, but now it stands complete and is really 
a handsome building. A third of the cost was met from a 
donation and from pastorate funds, but the remainder was 
contributed by the people themselves. They began saving 
money for this purpose fifteen years ago and after their 
very commendable efforts they are rejoicing in the labor of 
their hands. 

Another little church, but more than adequate for the 
needs of the congregation, and costing about Rs. 900 was 
completed just at the end of the year. Two-thirds of the 
sum was provided by the deacon of the congregation. 
This small congregation, which never has had more than a 
miserable thatched shed for a place of worship, while their 
numerous Roman Catholic neighbors, have two large 
churches, now feel that they can worship the Lord with 
more joyful hearts than before. 

On returning from the hills I felt that I must aid the 
Boarding School children spiritually as much as possible. 
I prayed that many children might be led to come to me 
for Bible study and prayer and from then on to the end of the 
year, except when my absence made such an exercise im¬ 
possible, there were very few days when singly or in groups 
children did not come to pray. Sometimes as many as 
three groups would come in an evening. There have been 
scenes that would make the angels rejoice and, judging 
from the understanding and feeling in the prayers of some 
children, some have been truly converted. 

A Hindu boy, came to our school two and a half years 
ago, and after his conversion, was baptized and joined the 
church a year ago. From that time he began to pray for a 
Hindu boy, a relative. One evening some months ago I 
had a strong desire to call him that I might pray with him, 
not knowing that he had been praying for his friend. Dur¬ 
ing our conversation he told me of his intercession and I 
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suggested that lie make a covenant, with some one according 
to,Matt. 18: 19, and after some thought he chose me. We 
wrote out our covenant and signed it, thus agreeing .before 
God to pray for his boy friend, and well-on towards one 
hundred times he and I have met, first to study, the Scrip¬ 
ture on the subject of prayer, and then to pray. The boy 
himself has made remarkable growth in. his new spiritual 
life through this almost daily exercise. Gradually his pray¬ 
ers have become more and more full of praise so certain is 
he that our prayers have been answered. Just about the 
time of this writing he has gone to his village to plead 
with his friend to, accept of Christ. 

Sunday evenings are usually given up to Bible study 
on vital subjects, with some of the older children and much 
good has resulted. 

W. P. El wood. 


Mr. Holton writes of the Palni Pastorate of this 
Council : 

Although the rains were seasonable and abundant 
enough to prevent famine, they were not enough to reduce 
food-prices below famine-level. The dreaded bubonic 
plague did not revive this year, as was expected : but there 
was a short, sharp epidemic of cholera and pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Subramaniyam on the Temple Rock was some¬ 
what restrained by order of Government. But so long as a 
large part of the poorer population of Palni town is depend¬ 
ent upon the irrigation-tank for its water-supply and the 
dried bed of that tank is used for a camping ground for 
hundreds of carts and tens of thousands of pilgrims, the 
threat of cholera and plague must always overshadow the 
town and the surrounding villages. 

The ebb and flow of the mass-movement toward Christ 
in the Panchama community has been quite noticeable. In 
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one village where 7 families came to us in June 1923 the 
persecution visited upon them by their landlords in refusing 
them labor, access to water-supplies and the local bazaars, 
has caused all but one family to revert to their former way 
of life. Others of their kindred in a neighbouring village 
have endured their difficulties and remained firm; largely 
because several of their number have gone to work on the 
tea-estates on the hills and their earnings have helped those 
who remained at home. Early in the year an entire village 
on the very edge of the Coimbatore District, relatives to 
these others, came to us in a body, some 9 families and in 
December another 8 families, in a village somewhat nearer, 
have asked to be received and cared for. Owing to the long 
and serious illness of the former pastor the keeping of the 
congregation registers was so delayed that when the statis¬ 
tics at the close of this year were compiled it was discovered 
that so many names of the dead, the removed and the re¬ 
calcitrant had been, kept in the registers that, in spite of very 
substantial accessions during the past two years, the net 
result was a large loss. 

One of the greatest challenges to the Church of Christ 
in South India is the very numerous and very degraded 
caste of Chakkiliyars, or the leather-working shoe-maker 
caste. 

In the past <juite considerable numbers of them have 
become Christians but our method of dealing with them and 
their peculiar needs has in no way differed from our ap¬ 
proach to accessions from other, better circumstanced 
classes. We have provided them with catechists, teachers 
and schools. We have offered them the gospel for them¬ 
selves and primary education for their children, but we have 
done nothing to better their economic condition for the 
simple reason that we have had neither the money nor the 
men for that sort of work. The result has. been that there 
has been very little to differentiate the Christian of Chakkili- 
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yan extraction from his Hindu relative. .Both have re¬ 
mained illiterate and dirty, fond of carrion and beer, given to 
laziness, improvidence and the vices to which their caste 
customs incline them. They are not allowed to live near 
other Hindus nor to draw from their water supplies since 
their earthen pots are so generally tainted by carrion. 

Many who have for years been included in our member¬ 
ship and have shown little benefit therefrom have in recent 
years, left us either for Romanism or Hinduism. 

It appears that we should either do more for them or 
frankly give them up as beyond our ability to help. That 
does not prove that Christianity is a failure, only that we 
have failed in our application of Christianity to their peculiai 
needs. 

Another form of the same problem is reaching a criti¬ 
cal stage in regard to another caste which just now is pecu¬ 
liarly accessible. The Valaiyars, or netters of small animals 
and' birds. These are accounted by Government to be a 
criminal tribe and as such to be brought under the restric¬ 
tions of the Criminal Tribes Act. Many have offered to 
come to us to escape the exactions of the Police and the 
hardships of the Act. But we have-not the money to buy 
them land or to give them work, nor residence and water- 
supplj r secure from the persecution of their landlords who 
wish to retain them as serfs of the soil. We are unable, to 
build them schools in their scattered situations, nor even to 
hire men to tour among them to teach them Christian truth 
and to inspire them with Christian ideals. The Indian 
Church has not yet the vision, nor the material wealth, for 
this service. Plans for a Co-operative Labor Society are 
being formed, but even while there is ample demand for 
their labor on the tea-estates, 80 miles away, some provision 
of shelter, employment and education must be made for 
those who are unfitted for the somewhat rigorous conditions 
of life on the hills in a damp cold or feverish climate. We 
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are hoping that means may be secured to enable a beginning 
to be made ; and that its success may be used to evoke self- 
interest and ambition in the hearts of the, at present, hope¬ 
less Chakkiliyars. 

We are very glad to report very marked and gratifying 
progress in character-building in the 16 Kallar (Robber caste) 
children in the little Boarding School at Palni. Without 
compulsion or constraint they have learned to be reverent, 
and clean, fairly trustworthy, really grateful and, best of all, 
several of them have learned to pray to the Friend of 
children. They have learned many Christian lyrics and they 
sing them well. 

The greatest event of the year at Palni was the coming 
on October 29th of the new Pastor, Rev. T. S. Charles, of 
Melur, with his wife apd two fine little boys. They were 
most cordially welcomed by all, and have taken hold ear¬ 
nestly. Emphasis is laid upon the great essentials of Bible 
reading, prayer and Christian stewardship, both precept and 
example. It really seems as though a new era of service 
and of growth by service, were opening for the Church 
of Christ in Palni. 


WEST LOCAL COUNCIL 
At every meeting of the West Local Council, the first 
part of the first session was devoted to reports on evangel¬ 
istic work. Hopeful centres were selected at the beginning 
of the year and special efforts have been made in all those 
centres for winning souls. In one of the centres of the 
Kombai pastorate, a good number have accepted Christ 
both from the upper and lower classes. Two consecrated 
young men are working in this centre. One of them is a 
matriculate, the son of an old boy of the Madura Mission. 
He has left his work and high salary in Madras and is 
working in this centre without any salary. His one object 
is to win souls for Christ. The other young man is a native 
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of the place and one of those who were won for Christ at 
the time of the rural campaign held in this centre some 
years ago. Both of them are working with a spirit of great 
self-sacrifice among their own caste people, Ahambadias, 
Maravars and other communities. Their labour of love has 
been richly blessed by God. Through their Christian 
influence, many have come to the light of Jesus Christ. 

In another centre of the Aundipatti pastorate, many have 
come forward to accept Christ. The members of the 
Ko.daikanal Church conducted two itineracies this year at 
their own expense among the hill villages with great suc¬ 
cess. Several Christians of the Bodinayakanur pastorate 
with the pastor and Mrs. Martin made a very successful 
evangelistic tour round many of the villages in the pasto¬ 
rate. The week of simultaneous evangelism was observed 
by almost all the churches with zeal and enthusiasm. 

New converts have generally undergone much persecu¬ 
tion after their conversion. One of our new congregations 
has undergone much persecution this year. The caste people 
prevented the new converts from passing through their 
streets, framed false charges against them and put them in 
Court. The case was dismissed. Again the caste people 
refused to give them work in their fields and tried to put 
several obstacles on the way^ But the new Christians have 
been quite firm in the Lord and loved their enemies. Now 
the enemies have seen their folly and become friendly to¬ 
wards the new Christians. A new prayer house has been 
built for the congregation and.it is the enemies who have 
supplied stones for the erection of the church. 

Several of the congregations in the West Local Council 
are in great need of churches. Each congregation has been 
told that it must raise at least one half of the total cost of 
its church before it applies for grant from the Church 
Building Fund. The congregation at Maniagaranpatti, 
Aundipatti pastorate contains about 500 Christians and they 
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are all coolies. They came forward and said that they had 
no money to give, but they would pay in labour and 
material. It is encouraging that they have made all the 
bricks with their hands for the church and secured all the 
stones and promised to give all the lime, which will amount 
to half the cost of the church building. They have 
definitely planned to complete their church in 1925. The 
congregation at Visuvasapuram has also definitely planned 
this way to erect a new church this year. 

V Santiago. 


THE BATES EVANGELISTS 

Twenty-two evangelists have worked this year in what 
we call our Bates work. God supplies the money through Mr. 
Bates, the trained workers through the Mission institutions, 
and the impulse through His Spirit. These evangelists are 
available for villages where there is a movement toward Christ 
and hence are moved around considerably. We are glad that 
this year they have worked among many castes and in about 
half of the pastorates of our Madura Church Council area. 
The difficulty, as it always has been in the Christian Church, 
is to secure consecrated workers. But most of these evan¬ 
gelists have been quite faithful to their calling and have 
brought in abundant sheaves, a total of about 350 conver¬ 
sions in 1924. Some of them help also in the training of 
the boys and girls in the schools, and we know that what we 
put into the schools today we put into India of tomorrow. 
The Church is asked to assume one-fourth of the support of 
these evangelists each year which enables us to appoint 
directly 5 or 6 new men for new fields. 

Rather than figures we prefer to record the faithfulness 
of that small group at Mangalam who by their patience in 
persecution won their whole community ; the happy face of 
that Sandyoor hero who with the scars of suffering on his 
face brought his dozen relatives to the baptismal font; that 

2 
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zealous evangelist at Aruppukottai who with his bicycle is 
the shepherd of growing flocks in half a dozen villages, etc. 
On all sides the harvest awaits the gathering by consecrated 
souls. 

L. L. Lorbeer. 


THE UNION THEOLGICAL SEMINARY 

Never before has the Seminary felt so strongly that it 
has a mission to perform is in these days when India is so 
manifestly turning to the Lord Jesus Christ for inspiration 
and guidance in all the affairs of life. When India’s leaders 
are on all occasions quoting the Christian Scriptures and 
appealing to the teachings of Jesus for guidance in religion 
and morals, the need for Christian preachers to proclaim the 
word of Christ fully and clearly to all classes of the com¬ 
munity is simply imperative and the Seminary is more than 
ever called upon to train and send forth men that can com¬ 
mand the attention, respect and confidence of the people to 
whom they preach. 

During the past year this high purpose has never been 
lost sight of. We were specially glad to be able, in April, 
to send forth a group of men who will take their places at 
. once as Christian leaders. They have completed the Seram- 
pore Licentiate in Theology course and five of the six 
registered students passed in their examinations. Six 
others studied with the class though they were not enrolled 
in Serampore College. Out of the twelve, two continued 
another year to complete their studies, and ten went forth 
to work. Of these ten, five have already been designated 
for ordination as ministers of churches and four more will 
probably be called within a few years. Churches are de¬ 
manding men of this grade and are able also to support 
them. What is needed is facilities for training a larger 
number. That these are ready to come in the future is also 
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evident. This year six new students were enrolled in the 
L.Tb. class. Several more applied for admission but were 
refused because they were not quite up to the standard. 
Some of these have entered the Normal Training School 
and will be ready when the next L.Th. class is opened. 
From now on there is sure to be a steady supply of such 
men. Our hope is that we shall be able to provide them 
with scholarships and that the other means needed will also 
be forthcoming. 

Discussions concerning union in this work are still 
progressing, though the rate of advance is slow. We are 
now a Union Institution, but it is felt in many quarters that 
there ought to be only one strong institution, of this grade 
in the Tamil country. This is especially felt in the South 
India United Church. It is fairly probable that the three 
institutions in this Church may soon unite and form one 
strong central Seminary. As Pasumalai is nearest the 
center of the Tamil country of all existing schools it is 
possible that this will be chosen as the best place for the 
Union Seminary. We also have the best equipment and 
faculty for such work. 

The work of the Regular Class goes on steadily. 
There are at present sixteen students in this class. They 
are of a lower educational standard than the L.Th. men and 
are being trained to become Evangelists and Catechists in 
charge of village congregations. Many of them are really 
able men, thoroughly consecrated to their work and with 
training are able to give a good account of their steward¬ 
ship. We still need to train many of such men for the 
great work of evangelising the villages of S. India. 

There are sixteen wives who are also studying in the 
Seminary. They receive special training for work among 
women and will go forth as trained workers to help their 
husbands in pastoral and evangelistic work. Their study 
has been made much happier this year because while ip 
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class they could leave their children in the beautiful new 
“ Nursery ” or creche that was given to the Seminary last 
year through friends at Home and in India. 

The Staff or Faculty of the Seminary now consists of 
four Indian teachers who give their full time to the work 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Banninga. Mr. Lorbeer of the Train¬ 
ing School and Rev. G. P. James and Mr. D. Ponniah of 
the High School also give valuable assistance in special 
classes. During the past year a new feature of much pro¬ 
mise was the combination of the Normal Training School 
classes with the Seminary students in some of their work. 
About 80 of the Training School students now attend the 
daily Chapel Exercises at the Seminary and take their 
Bible Study periods there. Their presence and fellow¬ 
ship has added much to the life of the school and they have 
at the same time received not a little preparation for their 
work in the villages where most of them will not only be 
teachers but will also have charge of congregations. We 
also hope that many of them will come back to the Semi¬ 
nary for special training in religious work and then go forth 
as evangelists or pastors. The Staff of the Training School 
has also entered heartily into this combined fellowship. 

J. J. Banninga. 


THE LUCY PERRY NOBLE INSTITUTE 
FOR WOMEN 

Under the above name are included three practically 
separate Schools, viz., The Bible School, The Academy, 
and The Truman Post School; and in addition the Insti¬ 
tute serves as a Converts’ Home. The varied work of these 
several departments goes on after the manner of Hampton 
or Tuskegee Institutes in America, through necessarily on 
a much smaller scale, our enrollment at the end of the year 
numbering 165, 
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1. The Bible School exists for the training of Bible* 
Women, and offers a full course of study and training for 
evangelistic work. In 1924 we lost the valuable services of 
Miss Jeyamani Taylor who went as a missionary under the 
National Missionary Society; but the work has had the 
care of two other experienced teachers. The tours of the 
students in the villages have been practically useful in the 
evangelistic work of those regions, and an inspiration to the 
women themselves. They have also regularly instructed 
40 Hindu pupils, and preached to 1,022 more in the town, 
while the hearers of the Gospel message given in the 
villages amount to an aggregate of 3,860. In March, 5 
women were graduated and sent out to work. The exercises 
presented on that occasion by the students have been 
repeated several times as an aid in the campaign against 
illiteracy. 

2. The Academy began with a few young women 
received originally into the Bible School. Their limited 
education, the undue proportion of illiteracy among the 
women of the Christian community, the small number of 
suitable women available for training as workers, were all 
considerations which led us to add an Academic depart¬ 
ment, with industries, by means of which women and girls 
unable to pay fees in other schools, and with them, such 
recent converts as were without homes, might earn some¬ 
thing while learning. 

The Academy goes on in three departments : Academ¬ 
ic, with its classes A—G, roughly corresponding to 
Standards 1—8 in an elementary school; Industrial, pro¬ 
viding work for from 89—100 women, and giving technical 
training in needlework embroidering and weaving to selected 
groups; Domestic Science or “ The Home-Life” Depart¬ 
ment, with classes in the theory of home-nursing and 
home-management, and practical work in the model 
cottage, the nursing-home, and the boarding-home. The 
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benefits of this department are extended to the students of 
the Bible School also. In addition, we are farming 33 
acres of land, getting 10,000 measures of grain for the year, 
with straw for farm animals for seven months, the students 
bringing in the straw from the fields after reaping, and 
threshing, winnowing and husking the grain. 

We have seen real progress in the work of all these 
departments during the year. Our methods of teaching, 
and teaching schedules have been improved; we have 
prepared two groups of women for technical examinations 
in needlework and weaving ; there have been marked 
results from the domestic science work in many lines. 
Our “Model Cottage” in which groups of students keep 
house for a fortnight at a time, has proved of great interest 
and worth; the care given the health of students in the 
nursing home and dispensary, has yielded noticeable 
results. The addition of a school post-office, bank, and 
store, have been of interest and promise. We have added 
a fourth block to the memorial homes, enclosing them with 
a wall and making an interesting entrance gate; and have 
improved the grounds by new roads and more planting of 
avenue trees. The many occasions which mark our School 
Calendar have broken the routine of work and given 
pleasure and inspiration to us all. 

The Government Inspection took place on December 
13th, and the Inspectress remarked in her report: “ In the 
Industrial Section beautiful embroidery is turned out. It 
is surprising to find in how very short a time a village girl, 
who has not used a needle before she joined the School, 

is taught to do good work. ..The girls are a happy 

lot, and sing at their various occupations. .The 

hope of the Institute is that it will be one means of wiping 
out illiteracy from among the Christian women of the 
district. The elementary education received, and hygienic 
conditions which they are taught to appreciate should make 
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the pupils of this institution suitable as assistant teachers 
in many a village in which town-bred and higher qualified 
teachers cannot be persuaded to remain. The industrial 
training and field work undertaken would also keep them 
in sympathy with villagers.” 

The report closes with the sentence “ I would recom¬ 
mend the highest possible grant, not merely for the very 
efficient way in which this unique institution is being run, 
but also because of the splendid aims it has.” 

The Truman Post School is our children’s own school. 
There are 63 of them busily at work in the very pleasant 
school-house built for them this year. We have seen much 
improvement in these children also during the year. Some 
of them are children of teachers and employees, some of 
the Bible School students, others are from the villages. 
Those who are with their mothers in our main building, 
constitute one of the 13 “ families ” of the Institute, and 
are known as “ The Brownies.” Under a regime of better 
ordered habits, and with the special care these little ones 
are given as to health, they seemed different children at the 
end of the year, little related to those who began it; and 
certainly most of the women and girls who returned to 
their homes in December were hardly recognisable in ap¬ 
pearance as those who entered the classes at the beginning 
of the year. 

Eva M. Swift. 


MADURA BIBLE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 

The work in this Department has gone on during the 
year much the same as In other years. There is nothing 
spectacular about it, not much to show on the surface. 
But we are more and more convinced that these quiet visits 
in the homes are silent ways in which the Kingdom of God 
will come to India. The reading of the Bible, the songs 
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and verses and prayers learned, open up a new vista to the 
women in the homes. We have secret believers scattered 
here and there in town and village, women and young girls 
who wish to become Christians. Here is a great problem 
which is not yet solved. We did not come to India to break 
up the family and can we urge these women to leave their 
husbands and children ? Even in the case of widows and 
young girls who find it easier to break away from their 
homes, it is an unnatural thing. It separates them from 
all home ties and interests. Yet it is not proven that they 
can lead a Christian life in their homes in the midst of 
superstition and heathenism. It has been proposed that 
they tell their relatives that they wish to become Christians, 
or that they wish to go away to join the Christians. Some 
have tried this and the result was imprisonment in the home, 
and often great suffering. Recently we advised a young 
girl to tell her mother of her desires. The mother was 
very angry, and watches her daughter who however still 
studies with the Bible woman. 

We have a young convert now studying in one of the 
boarding schools. We have had various experiences with one 
and all, and find we cannot lay down any fixed rule, but must 
act according to circumstances in each individual case. 

Those who are looking for large accessions from among 
the women being taught in the homes, must remember their 
enviroment, caste prejudices and superstition. They must 
think of the work as a great leavening process slowly but 
surely changing many lives and homes. 

The last session of our two days meeting every month 
with the Bible women, is a prayer meeting especially for all 
our believers. We have a few of these women present every 
time, and they enjoy meeting with the Bible women. Some 
of them are constantly watched and not allowed to come to 
the bungalow, 
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Tuesdays we have a sewing class, and our bungalow is 
open to all women and girls who will come. Many come, 
including some of the mothers of the sewing girls. We 
have much singing, and at the end games and drills on the 
playground. It is a pleasure to see these big girls enjoy¬ 
ing a little of their girlhood which soon ends with their 
early marriage. We also have a Sunday school for Hindu 
and Mohammedan boys, with a large number on the roll, 
and a varying attendance of 25 to 60. 

M. M. Root. 


‘WOMEN’S WORK, ARUPPUKOTTAI 

1924 has been a year of progress. We have 39 Indian 
workers, 22 of these being Bible women who have had 1,211 
women and girls under regular instruction during the year, 
in 35 different villages ; and about 27,000 others have heard 
the Gospel Message through them, at least once. We close 
the year with 911 pupils on the roll. In addition to this 
we have been on 6 itineracies; we missionaries were out 
54 days and our Indian helpers 98, reaching in all 45 vil¬ 
lages. 4 Bibles, 73 New Testaments, 131 Gospel portions 
and nearly 15,000 tracts, leaflets and other books have been 
sold or given away, mostly given away. Over 100 Hindu 
women are reading the Bible in their homes, and in some 
cases the men folks are reading w r iththem; but inmost 
cases the men hold the women back from openly confess 
ing Christ. 

As a result of Bible Women’s Work three converts 
from a high caste are to be baptised on New Year’s Day, 
and several others may come at the same time or follow 
shortly after. Two of the latter are husbands of converts. 

Another thing that made us glad was that we were 
able to save the life of a young Hindu widow who was on 
her way to commit suicide because she was turned out by 
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her caste people and told to go and throw herself in a well. 
She is now happy, earning her own living and we believe, 
learning what it means to be a Christian. 

We have been making a special effort this year to 
teach illiterate Christian women in the villages and in order 
to accomplish this 20 of our women workers, in addition to 
their regular work, have been doing voluntary work at 
night either in school or in their own homes, teaching some 
116 women to read the Eible; we hope to more than treble 
that number next year. 

In our Hindu Girls' School we close the year with 391 
children on the roll. We had to close the Aruppukottai 
schools in November owing to a severe epidemic of plague, 
which is now somewhat abated. We are rejoicing that 
at last the Puliampatti School building is finished so 
when we re-open school in January it will be in the new 
permanent building of brick and mortar instead of the mud 
and thatched sheds which were in such an unsafe condition 
that they had to be pulled down last month. 

We are also rejoicing in anticipation of shortly having 
a school building of our own in Karisakulam as friends in 
America have made it possible for us to begin the work in 
January. We are especially glad to have a building there 
as Karisakulam is likely to become a fruitful centre of work 
among both women and girls. There is a great desire for 
education there and a willingness to listen to the Gospel, as 
shown by the fact that Hindu women, even old women, 
come to the Bible woman's house at night to join with the 
Christian women in study and prayer. One of these women 
has already become a Christian. 


C. S. Quickenden. 



HINDU GIRLS* SCHOOL, PULI AM PATTI 


One of the W.B.M.I. Jubilee Buildings 
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THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

It is an acknowledged aim of every Mission to create 
a self-propagating Church, and eventually to place the 
responsibility to evangelize the people upon that Church. 
The Christian women of Madura have given an admirable 
response to these ideals and have established an Associ¬ 
ation which now numbers 678 members in 11 different 
centers. It has a council which meets three times annually 
to propose plans of work, its “ Programme Committee ” 
preparing a programme for each term, which is carried out 
largely by the Indian members. The membership is 
gathered into 39 Bible study and Prayer Circles conducted 
by Indian leaders. It issues a “Year Book” and has a* 
constitution which states its aim to be 

1. To enlist every Christian woman as a worker for 
Christ. 

2. To preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to the 
women and children of India, to win them to faith and 
obedience. 

3. To do all other good possible. 

The work of the Association is therefore directed both 
toward Christian and non-Christian, and exists for the help 
of all classes. The basic idea is that it is an association of 
ivorkers together with Christ. The only salary paid is to a 
Secretary whose work it is to visit the members, to keep the 
high aims of the association before their attention, to help 
them in their Bible study and to lead them out in personal 
work for the Master. She receives the Non-Christian 
visitors who may come to “The Woman’s Exchange”, the 
central headquarters of the Association; and arranges for 
meetings there and elsewhere. 

The association has been making an effort to secure a 
permanent building. With funds provided in part from 
America, in part by the membership, a building is now 
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nearly ready, though not yet fully paid for. The thought 
embodied in its name, “ The Woman’s Exchange,” is that 
of the word, “Freely ye have received, freely give”—an 
exchange of spiritual benefits. It will contain an office, 
and reading room, a hall in which to conduct meetings, five 
rooms to serve as a “ hostel ” or home for young women, 
kitchen, dining porch, storeroom; and a contiguous piece 
of land, purchased in 1924, will make a very pleasant recre¬ 
ation ground. So far as we know this will be the only 
building in the district provided for Indian women to do 
independent work for other Indian women. The administra¬ 
tion of this building will be part of the work of the Associa¬ 
tion Council, and the conduct of the hostel that of its 
* £ hostel committee.* The plan of work offers the women 
of the churches an admirable way to many forms of service 
of their own in right independence of the Mission and its 
organizations, and encourages them to every kind of effort 
to help, uplift and save those about them. There is no 
right reason why the association should not grow and be 
strengthened and eventually take up some of the organized 
work of the Mission and carry it forward in pursuance of 
its true duty as members, of the Church of Christ in India. 

E. M. Swift. 


II. EDUCATIONAL 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, MADURA 

This is a First Grade College affiliated with the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, and carrying students up to the B.A. degree. 

The total number of students according to their religi¬ 
ons for the year 1924—25 was as follows 
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Brahmins 

133 



Non-Brahmins 

152 



Mohammedans 

6 

Total 

291 

Christians :— 




American Mission 

26 



C.M.S. . 

11 



S.P.G. . 

10 



London Mission 

8 



Lutheran Mission 

12 



Danish Mission 

2 



Roman Catholic 

3 



Syrians . 

34 


106 


Grand Total 

397 


In connection with the college there are four Hostels, 
which provide living accommodation for the students. In 
the year under review 257 students were housed in the 
college hostels. The college is trying to specialise in the 
matter of personal, human interest in the students, and in 
college hostel management. 

In these days of transition in India, when the nation 
is preparing for complete Home Rule, the college aims 
to train its students for positions of leadership in self- 
governing India. The University of Madras is helping in 
this matter by emphasising the need of more tutorial super¬ 
vision of students, which will give students more direct 
contact with their teachers, and also the further important 
matter of residential colleges with proper and adequate 
hostel supervision. 

The college is trying to develop along both of these 
lines. The size of the classes is restricted to a number 
which will allow for a large measure of personal contact 
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between the teacher and the student. The Warden of the 
Hostels is relieved as much as possible from class-room 
lectures in order that he may give the major portion of his 
time to supervision and personal work in the hostels. He 
advises students in reference to their studies; takes care 
of the health of the men in co-operation with the Hostel 
Doctor; pays especial attention to the moral and religious 
life of his ‘ boys , and tries to instil into their minds by 
friendly conversation the highest ideals of education and 
service; in a word he tries to be a ‘big brother’ to his 
hostel students. That kind of personal contact means a 
great deal to college boys, many of whom are in a strange 
city far from home and parents and friends. 

In addition to these more or less general principles of 
hostel management, which are followed by all mission 
institutions, the college is trying to work out a policy of 
student government in the hostel. We believe that in local 
self-government, and in the management of local institu¬ 
tions, is the place where Home Rule ought to begin. We see 
in college athletics and the management of hostel affairs a 
splendid training ground for students for the larger res- 
ponsibilities of State later on, and so have given over 
almost completely the management of the hostels to repre¬ 
sentative persons and committees elected from and by the 
students themselves. The policy has been working very 
successfully for several years now, and may be said to have 
passed the experimental stage; the system is exceedingly 
popular with, the students. 

The idea underlying this policy is student government 
in hostel ; affairs. All matters pertaining to the college 
hostel are under the direction of a hostel cabinet. This 
cabinet is elected at the beginning of each college year, 
and consists of the Principal, the Warden, two members 
representing the Staff, and twelve students elected by and 
representing the various divisions of the hostels. Monthly 
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meetings ot the cabinet are held, when all business in con¬ 
nection with the hostels is considered. The duties of 
student cabinet members are to visit each morning the 
rooms of their respective divisions or hostels and report 
all cases of sickness to the Warden or to the Hostel 
Doctor. They are to call the roll every night when 
visiting the rooms of their respective divisions or hostels 
to see that students are in their rooms and studying. These 
cabinet members are responsible for law and order and 
quietness. In any case of a serious breach of discipline 
cabinet members are to report the matter to the Warden, 
who refers the case to the college committee on discipline. 
That committee then calls a conference of investigation 
with the two Staff members of the cabinet, and five student 
members of the cabinet; they sit as a court of inquiry, 
and impose whatever punishment is necessary on the offend¬ 
er. The effort is made to throw most of the responsibility 
of maintaining law and order on to the students themselves, 
and in case of having to punish serious offences the students 
themselves are called upon to impose the punishment. 

The boarding arrangements in the dining rooms are 
entirely in the hands of the students. 

The hostel athletics are also in the hands of the 
students. Hostel terms sports are held consisting of the 
regular items of college field sports, and then there is the 
annual hostel day sports and anniversary. On the night 
of the full moon every month a moonlight concert is held 
under the Big Tree in the college compound. All these 
activities are organised and run by committees elected by 
and from the students themselves. 

The religious life of the students is also our constant 
concern. We believe that an education cannot be complete 
without a definite religious background. A half hour Bible 
Class for every student meets daily, and each day’s work 
begins with a short devotional service. The college .main- 
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tains a Sunday Evening Church Service. A more distinct¬ 
ly student organisation is the Student Christian Association, 
which has its regular meetings, Bible study groups, 
Students’ Camp, and other activities. “ The purpose for 
which the American College exists is to educate and train 
leaders for the Indian Christian Community, and to provide 
a sound education under Christian influences and in accord 
with the spirit of Christian service for young men of all 
creeds who may wish to join.” 

A. J. Saunders. 


PASUMALAI HIGH AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 

We had 912 pupils in 27 classes this year as compared 
with 964 pupils in 30 classes last year. The opening of 
more higher grade schools throughout the district is prob¬ 
ably the main cause of this drop. But the decrease in the 
percentage of Christian students is somewhat alarming. 
1921, 66 per cent; 1922, 67 per cent; 1923, 60 per cent; 1924, 57 
per cent, teaches anew the lesson that the Christian communi¬ 
ty cannot permanently keep at the head in education. In the 
Normal School the number of Christians in the higher grades 
has increased markedly, 93 per cent of the highest grade 
being Christian. 64 Christians and 38 Hindus applied for 
the 30 seats in this class. Govt, supports 43 boys from 2 
criminal tribes and gives scholarships to 13 other boys. 

480 or 47 per cent of our students live in the school 
dormitories. Nearly half of the remainder live' in their 
own homes in Pasumalai. Beginning this year the Normal 
School has required all its new students to live in Pasu¬ 
malai. By next year it will be entirely a residential school. 

All scholarship aid has been discontinued. Instead 
jobs are offered. 65 High School and 28 elementary school 
boys applied for work and were employed. Rs. 4,758 was 
disbursed to these boys and used by them to meet fees 
which otherwise would have forced them out of school. 



FACULTY AND GRADUATES, PASUMALAI SCHOOLS, MARCH, 1924 













If cleanliness is next to godliness Pasumalai should be 
close to the Kingdom! The Margaret Miller Memorial 
Well and Swimming Tank were completed and dedicated in 
Oct. The big well met all our school needs during an un-' 
usually dry year. The tank has two swimming pools, one 
for small and one for large boys, and 30 cement tubs around 
the edges for preliminary bathing and washing of clothes. 

The night of George Washington’s birthday was a fitting 
occasion to light up Pasumalai for the first time with elec¬ 
tricity. What a release from the daily measuring out of 
kerosene, broken chimneys, smoky wicks, and the danger 
of treading on scorpions and snakes in dark corners. 

The enlargement of our campus by the purchase from 
government, of 30 acres in Dec. is another visible sign of 
our enlarging plan for service. No lack of land shall cramp 
us ! 

This year the alumni with strenuous efforts have 
nearly doubled the funds which they have for erecting an 
artistic library building. The alumni, aided by students, 
staged a drama in Madura which netted Rs. 1,000 for this 
fund. 

Delay in getting on with the new Manual Training and 
Teachers’ College Buildings has been a real disappoint¬ 
ment. Plans of the former must still have some minor 
adjustments before building operations can be started. But 
it should be ready by the start of the next school year. 
The larger building is confronted with many difficulties 
which will take time to surmount. We must be patient to 
let things take their tedious course through the red tape of 
officialdom, trusting that the longer time to plan will make 
the execution more perfect. 

The Project Method of teaching which is proving so 
helpful in U.S.A. we are seeking to use here. Mr. McKee 

3 
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of Colombia University and North India spent a week in 
Pasumalai demonstrating its value to 100 picked education¬ 
alists of South India. The better understanding of its 
methods is opening the door for making the teaching of 
“ Readen, Riten and Rithmetic ” much less a laborious 
and lengthy task and more a joy. 

59 boys joined the church, 16 of whom came from Hin¬ 
duism. 80 students in 11 bands spent one week of their 
summer vacation bringing gospel messages to over 200 
villages. Rs. 60 and a bale of clothes were sent to the 
flood sufferers. Rs. 16 was raised for near-by fire suffer¬ 
ers. Many prayer groups were formed. 5 Scout troops 
are active. Over 100 Sunday School teachers have classes 
of 5 or 6 boys each. The Y.M.C.A. conducts a school in a 
near-by village. Emphasis in religion is shifting more and 
more to the “ hearing and doing” 

“ The finest thing we’ve seen in Pasumalai”, thus 
spoke many who witnessed the commencement festivities 
at Pasumalai last March. For four days they lasted. Fri¬ 
day the students were in the lime light with sports and an 
entertainment. Saturday the alumni reminisced at meetings, 
socials and playground. Sunday all faced the place of God 
in human activity. And Monday, with 212 “ Commencers ” 
(the Pasumalai term for those who are just finishing their 
school course) looked to the future. 

The evening programs were held in the new amphi¬ 
theater on the hill-side where the setting itself is most 
inspiring. There is ample room for all-comers on the 
spacious sand-floor. Margosa and acasia trees are living 
decorations for the stage and sides of the auditorium. The 
enclosing cliffs make.the best of sound boards. The moon 
and the electric lights supplement each other, while always, 
o’erhead, “ The heavens .declare the glory of God.” 

Saturday night the musical drama, “ Saul of Tarsus ”, 
arranged hy Rev. J. S. Masilamony of the Seminary faculty 
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was well presented. The subject for next year’s, drama is, 
“ John the Baptist.” Thus we hope to gradually prepare 
ourselves for presenting “ The Life of Christ.” For it is 
our prayer that Pasumalai may become the Oberammagau of 
South India. 

Sunday evening was the baccalaureate service. As the 
sun was sinking behind the western mountains, the trom¬ 
bone on the cliff, playing, “ The Son of God goes forth to 
war”, started the procession of teachers and students 
up the winding path to the hill-side temple. Dr. J. J. Ban- 
ninga, Principal of Union Seminary, had charge of this 
most impressive service. The subject of his sermon was, 
The Value of Man. (Matt. 12: 12.) 

The climax came Monday evening. Again at the sun¬ 
set hour the procession moved to the open-air theater sing¬ 
ing, “ The Son of God goes forth to war”. Hereafter we 
shall sing Pastor Santiago’s translation of Dr. Ernest 
Bourner Allen’s hymn, “The Son of God goes forth to 
peace” First in the procession were the managing com¬ 
mittees of the Pasumalai Institutions. We are glad that the 
Indian membership, now about half, is gradually increasing. 
Next came the 60 teachers,—-what a loyal group they are 
and all but two Christian! Lastly came the 212 students 
who were to receive diplomas,—may they “ bear their add¬ 
ed riches in trust for all mankind.” The musical numbers 
by various student groups were especially fine.. Four young 
men representing their graduating classmates gave short 
addresses, all of them pointing out opportunities for service 
to their mother land. Rev. T. Subramanyan;gave the final 
charge, “Come unto me—Go into all the world ”. Then 
the President, Dr. Miller, gave diplomas to the “ Commen- 
cers ” as the long line moved across the platform, 18 from 
the Seminary, 44 .from the High School, 126 from the four 
classes of the Normal School and 24 from the Elementary 
school. Mos^fervently we all joined in the closing grayer, 
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“ Make them brave to attempt, eager to serve, patient to 
endure; may they know that God is Love!” 

L. L. Lorbeer. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL 

This institution is but four years old, and was opened 
in response opportunities for service made possible by a 
changed attitude toward the mechanical arts. This does 
not mean that the old scorn for manual labour is gone, but 
it does mean that there is a growing appreciation of the 
fact that India cannot take her place in the modern world 
unless the rigidity of the caste system is moderated to per¬ 
mit boys and girls to enter occupations from which they 
are now excluded. This applies particularly to our Christian 
community which has been recruited so largely from the 
lower castes for whom industrially there is no hope as things 
have been from time immemorial. Many boys from these 
lower castes have not the brains for a high school course 
and still others could not even complete a grammar school 
course. For such especially and those too poor to pay for 
an education beyond the village school, the Trade School 
offers an opportunity for the development of manual skill. 
Factories of all sorts are springing up all over India ; 
motor cars, oil engines and applications of electricity are 
Calling for competent mechanics. Added to this, the Brah¬ 
min faced with the hitherto unheard-of necessity of work¬ 
ing under non-Brahmins in Govt, departments is turning to 
industry for an independent living. Today not only are 
Brahmins turning to carpentry, foundry and machine work, 
but, horror of horrors, they are engaging in tanning and 
leather work hitherto regarded as the lowest possible avo^ 
cation of the outcastes. Such a turn-over twenty years ago 
would have been regarded as impossible in our day. This 
explains why the Trade School has become a logical and 
part of out work. 
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We are now giving instruction in printing, bookbinding, 
carpentry, cabinet making, blacksmithing, motor car repair¬ 
ing and engine driving. During the year we have made a 
large addition to our plant in the shape of a new black¬ 
smith shop, space for a motor repair shop and an addition 
tp the carpenter shop. We have ordered a woqd planer 
and an iron turning lathe. Especially, the new electric light 
and power plant, to light our buildings at Pasumalni and 
pump our water has made possible a fine engine to run our 
machinery and a power house that is just what we need to 
instruct our class in engine driving. For these additions 
Government has given us over Rs. 8,000. For the coming year 
Government has promised another grant to rebuild our old 
blacksmith shop into suitable quarters for our woodworking 
machinery which is now housed in a very small room and 
also a grant for additional equipment. The attitude of 
Government officials has been most appreciative and help¬ 
ful. 

We have had 45 boys under instruction—all we had 
room for—the new additions to plant and especially equip¬ 
ment will enable us to take more boys next year. Five 
boys completed their courses and all at once obtained work 
at from 12 annas to a rupee per day. These boys untrain¬ 
ed in their villages could not possibly have expected to 
earn more than eight or nine rupees per month for perhaps 
six or seven months of the year-^the rest of the time they 
would have been idle or depended on chance jobs as coolies. 

J. H. Dickson. 


THE GIRLS’ HIGH AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 

The year just closing in Capron Hall has been an un¬ 
usual one in many ways. Both among staff and pupils 
there has been an extraordinary amount of illness. Miss 
Wilcox has been unable to do any work throughout the 
entire year, but has now returned to Capron Hall with the 



hope of taking up part work'for the present and fuller res¬ 
ponsibilities in the new school year. We are very grateful 
for the services of Miss Vogt who was kindly loaned to us 
by the Uduvil Girls’ School, Jaffna, Ceylon, for the months 
of January, February, and March. The school re-opened 
after its long vacation in June with but two Americans on 
the staff but, at the end of July, Miss Brown, who happened 
to be touring through the East, came and joined us and is 
rendering very efficient service. September brought Miss 
Wyman who had been sent for a three year appointment, 
but she fell ill a few months after her arrival and has had to 
leave Madura } for the present. Miss Swan s arrival is 
another bright spot, but as she has come on permanent ap¬ 
pointment, she will have a year of language study in Kodai- 
kanal before her services will be available. In December 
Miss’Van Allen left to be married, but she will continue 
some teaching for the rest of the school year. More than 
an ordinary amount of epidemics and other serious illnesses 
among the staff and student body have added to the diffi¬ 
culties of the situation. One student died of cholera during 
the summer vacation and another died of typhoid during 
the year, but while a few are still ill with various fevers in the 
hospital the others have, gone to their homes for the Christ¬ 
mas holidays and we hope and expect that they will return 
to better things. 

These difficulties, however, have not been without their 
brighter side, for they have revealed a readiness on the part 
of the Indian staff to share responsibilities and assume un¬ 
expected burdens, a proof that Christian Mission schools 
are giving to India leaders who are ^efficient and who, like 
their Master, are npt seeking their own. The Capron Hal] 
staff indudes three women college graduates and three who 
have completed, tjvo. years in college. This is^ the largest 
number of college women that the staff has ever had. Two 
of |hese graduates an<| two of the intermediates (two years 



of college) are old students of Capron Hall. More are in 
training, too, for we have studying in college this year five 
girls of whom two are Hindus ; and six girls are medical 
students in Vellore. One of our former students, a gradu¬ 
ate of the Vellore Medical School, has recently come to join 
the staff at the Women’s Hospital. 

Despite this higher standard of teacher certification, 
,our staff continues to be a very changing one and one much 
in need of supervision. Out of thirty-three, seven are new 
this year and three who remain of the old staff were 
married during the summer holidays and have home duties. 
Another item of interest in the personnel of the school is the 
fact that we have a silk-weaver widow studying in a class 
preparatory to Normal training, and in the Training Class 
we have a^Mohammedan student and two Hindu students. 
A young married Brahmin woman studied in the Sixth 
Form (High School) and passed the Government examina¬ 
tions. These are important facts for while Hindus attend 
our lower classes, few have made application to us for 
higher study. Under present conditions our numbers cannot 
change greatly. 291 boarders and 291 day scholars are our 
enrollment for the year. 550 of these are Christians and 32 
are non-Christians. Six Hindus have been boarders. The 
High School and Secondary Normal Training departments 
increase year by year, the latter being now five times its 
size ten years ago. The Elementary Training department 
cannot increase with our present accommodation, but we 
turn away each year almost as many candidates as we 
accept. 

School activities have been about as usual. The one 
thing which has perhaps taken precedence over everything 
else is the series of entertainments that the girls have given 
to raise money for the Webb Memorial Church. Rs. 1,600 
have been raised during the year and of this amount 
Rs. 1,200 are directly traceable to the efforts of teachers and 
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pupils in the school. This amount is in addition to the 
amount given this year to flood sufferers and to the amounts 
giyen annually to the church, to the support of a Bible 
Woman, to the National Missionary Society, and to the 
Christian Endeavour Union, etc. The church is pow in the 
process of building and it is a great encouragement and joy 
to all to watch the walls go up. The Christian Endeavour 
Society, the Sunday School, the Bible Groups continue as 
usual. Twenty girls united with the church during the year. 
Student Government has been growing in efficiency. A 
visit from Miss Robotham of the Y.M.C.A. led to the start¬ 
ing of Girl Guides; the Girls' Messenger Service an Indian 
-adaptation of this movement is thus replaced by an organi¬ 
zation which has the advantage of associating its members 
with girls in all parts of the world. 

There has been material advance also. Some progress 
has been made in the acquirement of land and the building 
plans for the new recitation hall are about completed. A 
new story has been added to the small hostel in which the 
secondary students reside. The walls destroyed by the 
recent floods have been completely repaired. Twenty new 
bath rooms have been added and the old ones are being 
adapted to other uses. New pipes and taps to the school 
kitchen and the new bath rooms are a very great help. 

Government inspection took place in December. Among 
other things the Inspectress remarks : “ The school keeps 
up its reputation well. Every effort is made to make pupils 
and students co-operate in the teaching and training that is 
imparted. The project method of teaching has been 
demonstrated in the. school and is in its initial stage at 
present. The cramped accommodation prevents complete 
'freedom to individuals.” Our methods of teaching are 
changing. We do not pretend to be carrying out any one 
method but we are aiming to give our pupils a better 
motive for study and to. help them tp be, more independent 
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In their work. With this is mind the teachers haye made a 
special effort this year to study modem methods of educa¬ 
tion and have taken from various methods those things 
which best suit our needs. The conference held by Mr. 
McKee was a great help in showing the practical working 
out of some of these methods in India’s problems. We sent 
up 12 students last year from the Secondary Training 
department of whom 11 passed completely and one failed in 
one subject. Out of 30 sent from the Elementary Training 
class, 28 passed completely. 10 girls went from the High 
School for government examinations. Four were declared 
eligible for college; of whom one entered college, one 
entered Medical School, and two entered our Secondary 
Training class. Of the other six, three entered the Second¬ 
ary Training class, two are taking a supplementary course 
in the High School, and one is at home. 

Everything that we have said thus far implies finances. 
We are grateful for the increased grant that the W.B.M. 
was able to give. It was used to meet the increased ex¬ 
pense of the teaching staff. 281 day pupils and 57 boarders 
paid full rates. This is an increase which, though compara¬ 
tively small, is most encouraging. 

The above implies something more than finances. As 
we look back we feel that in spite of unusual difficulties in 
our way, a Hand has been guiding us and that the year has 
been one of real progress in Capron Hall. 


M. T. Noyes. 


ARUPPU KOTT AI BOARDING SCHOOL 

1924 marks the attainment of the goal which has been 
our aim for years. We added the 8th Standard this year, and 
thus we become the only complete elementary boarding 
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school in the Mission, There are only 7 girls, in this class 
for/we do not educate boys in the higher classes in this 
school. After the fifth standard the boys must go to Pasu* 
malai to study. 

This achievement was possible only through the special 
gifts which friends in<Knox College have been making to 
the school during the past three years. The new teacher 
costs $125 per year. We also bought 15 new desks, suffici¬ 
ent to seat 30 pupils at a cost of $5 per desk. They are the 
first desks that the school has ever owned. We were able 
to improve our sanitary arrangements and repair the old 
buildings. It has been a year full of encouragement because 
of these things. But without the continued help of special 
gifts such as these, the 8th Standard cannot be maintained. 
The regular resources of the school cannot be made to cover 
this extra cost. . 

Even now we realize that the fees we charge keep out 
-numbers of our poorer Christian children whose parents 
cannot pay the $4 to $7 which we ask as their share of the 
$20 per year which it costs to keep a child in our school. 
Nothing makes a greater appeal than these children, who, 
because of their poverty are being prevented from receiving 
such education 1 as will fit them to become the future leaders 
of the church, and give the life service to their native land 
which it so desperately needs. For as yet the elementary 
boarding school is the only means we have to lay the founda¬ 
tions in education, faith and character which is absolutely 
necessary for the future leadership of our church. We must 
enlarge and stabilize the resources of this school so as to 
keep it up.to the point which we have attained this year. 

At present, about 45 per cent of its current income 
comes from government; 42 per cent comes from friends in 
America, and 13 per cent from the families of the children 
who attend. Of course the land and "buildings have been 



largely provided by American funds and must continue 
to be. 

The large share coming from government is explained 
by the fact that it has given into our keeping for training, 
about 60 children of the sneak thief caste which inhabits the 
country round about. The government gives us $20 per 
year per child to feed, cloth and educate these children. It 
is a cheaper and surer way of making that caste less of a 
social menace, than to pay a big police force and maintain 
• courts and jails. It is a wonderful testimony to the power 
of Christ, that we, His servants are so trusted with these 
lives and these funds from the government. 

The children live and study with the Christian children 
all together like one big family. 5 ' Their special restraints 
are made as unobtrusive as possible. This good work has 
been going on for several years. Most of these boys and 
girls become Christians, They lose all desire to follow the 
habits of crime which too often characterized their elders. 
They have been trained in our higher schools to lives of 
usefulness. And their influence among their own people is 
growing every year. 

We rejoice in the prospects of a new home for the girls, 
which will be provided by the funds which the good women 
of New Hampshire and others have given. It is marvellous 
how over 90 girls can live so peaceably and cleanly in the 
little box-like building 'which is their present home. This 
school must expand in numbers and equipment until it 
accomplishes its full share of the great work of this Council. 

A. A. Martin. 


TIRUMANGALAM BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Our boarding school has been larger than ever before 
this year. Nearly ninety boys and as many girls. And 
we have set out to see that they are not spoiled by having 
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everything done for them. Enter our compound after 
school has closed in the afternoon, and you see two groups 
of ten or fifteen girls gathered in a circle, looking upward 
and yelling. Why ? In the center of each group is a hen 
and ten husky little leghorn chicks. And overhead is the 
ever-watchful hawk. Night and morning part of the girls 
take the chicks out to graze, so to speak, and at night they 
keep them in their school. Already we have sent out eight 
pairs in the hope of starting better chickens in the home. 

A little farther on and.girls are.carrying water in kero¬ 
sene tins to some young fruit trees, mangoes, guavas, 
oranges, etc., for which the boys and girls have prepared 
the ground, and between the trees is the typical crop of 
robber country ,peanuts and beans and dahl. 

And now we come to the boys’ school. In a low shed 
we hear a rattling sound and upon entering it turns out to 
be a half dozen fly shuttle looms weaving the coarse shirt¬ 
ing and cloth worn by the women. And between the looms 
sit the little boys winding the bobbins. 

In another shed another set of boys are making door 
and window frames for a Pastor’s house. The work-bench 
is five sturdy posts stuck in the ground with a mango board 
on top. There are only a few’chisels and saws and planes, 
with a good teacher. But the house is coming along just 
the same. And every blow of the hammer is a blow at 
caste, for the proud Robber born to steal is only just con¬ 
descending to these lowly pursuits. 

We have lost some boys from school because of this 
program. But there are plenty left, and we hope they will 
be more worth while for the experience. 


R. A. Dudley. 
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MANAMADURA BOARDING SCHOOL. 

One of our great hopes is that we may be able to put 
the work on a self-supporting basis. There is much involved 
in such a plan but faced with the responsibility for the future 
of these boys and girls, I believe we must push industry to 
the very limit. While doing that, however, our strongest 
emphasis must be laid on Christian character building. 

Just now only sewing and agriculture are taught and 
we hope to strengthen these ^courses. Within the last two 
months we have had a great many requests to put in weav¬ 
ing and mat making. A number of young men in the vil¬ 
lages want to learn weaving. To accommodate them we 
hope to conduct special training classes during boarding 
school vacations thus making double use of our teaching 
staff. 

As soon as cloth weaving is well started, we hope to 
introduce grass mat making. These industries will have a 
great responsibility for they must not only pay the expense 
attached to them but also give an income for general school 
work. We are constantly being met by that same problem 
of. lack of funds. Again and again we have had to turn 
away children who came begging to be allowed to study in 
the school. We are now helping some children with our 
private funds but we reach our limit far too soon. 

Mrs. C. E, Worsted. 


THE DINDIGUL BOARDING SCHOOL 

The school has increased in numbers, there being a 
total of 174 on the rolls, of whom 93 are girls and 81 are 
boys. Hindu day-scholars number 16, Christian day-scholars 
25. There are 125 boarders. Of these 45'are orphans, and 
destitute poor children, and also a number of boys and girls 
who are converts from Hinduism, all being iny special, 
protegees. 
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There are seven full time teachers on the staff, two 
of them giving full time to teaching the vocational training 
in mat weaving. It may be of interest to those friends 
who are supporting our orphans, to know that five of the 
seven teachers employed are those who have been thus 
specially supported by friends. 

In. the Inter-School examination, which if passed, 
admits boys and girls of our fifth standard,—our higher 
grade—to the schools of next higher grade in Pasumalai 
and Madura, Dindigul school stood second in the list, 
Batlagundu school passing us by two marks. In the Inter- 
School Bible examinations, Dindigul school won the banner 
for highest school marks, won all three prizes in the fourth 
standard, and tied with Batlagundu for one of the prizes in 
the third standard. 

We were especially pleased over this result because 
both parents and teachers were so sure that when we intro¬ 
duced mat weaving as a regular subject in the curriculum, 
the children’s standing in the usual subjects would be 
lowered by this extra work. 

We had sixteen children of the Kallar caste in the 
school at the close of the year. There were more but a number 
have run away and not yet returned. When they first 
come to us, most of them run away about once a'week. 
After awhile they become more accustomed to the regular 
life of the school and enjoy it as much as the other children. 

They are bright,’attractive, alert children: A boy of 
this caste won one oi the prizes in the Bible Union exami¬ 
nation. We are full of joy and hope over the great oppor¬ 
tunities for service among these people which; the presence 
of their children in our schools opens up before us. 

Over sixty children are on our list of specially support¬ 
ed children. There were over seventy at the beginning of 
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the year, some have entered Normal School, some have 
finished Normal School and become self-supporting. Forty- 
five are in the Dindigul school, the others having passed 
on to schools of higher grade. 

Our Heavenly Father has wonderfully blessed our ven¬ 
ture of faith for these children, for, though we received 
a number of new ones for whom we have no supporters 
as yet, funds sufficient for their support have not failed to 
come this year, when I was prevented by illness from 
interesting friends in their behalf. In this as in all things 
needed, our God has supplied all our need. No Hindu boy 
or girl who has come to us seeking a Christian education, 
has been denied admittance. 

The illness and months of absence from home as stated 
above made if quite impossible for me to give any super¬ 
vision to the vocational work, the children have made con¬ 
siderable progress in it. The various processes have been 
graded in the five classes and the children and teachers are 
becoming really interested in the work. This is a decided 
advance, for there has been a lot of silent, though apparent 
opposition on the part of both to the extra work involved. 
The 4th and 5th standard children have made considerable 
progress in designing, this being the most difficult process, 
some of them now being able to make as many as fourteen 
different designs. 

Their latest achievement, the weaving of a large rug of 
all over design with fancy borders was a great improvement 
over former work, in the accuracy of measurements and, 
matching of designs. Their former teacher, an expert weaver, 
visited the school at the end of the year and expressed 
great astonishment at the work- which boys of twelve to 
fourteen years of age were doing, and at the progress *which 
they had made in the time which we have been doing this 
work. 
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Our youngest boy, aged seven years, can make the 
twine thread his loom and weave a single weave mat. This 
work is proving to be an excellent means of training the boys 
and girls in self-help, faithfulness in work, accuracy in 
method, deftness of hand, and pride in achievement: a 
result which we feel repays us for all the money and effort 
that we have put into it. 

The extremely unsatisfactory condition of the buildings 
still continues. The boys have no dormitory, sick room, 
or isolation ward. They are compelled by force of circum¬ 
stances to sleep on the rough broken earth floor of the class 
rooms, box room, and some sleep on the bungalow 
verandahs. 

The conditions of over crowding in the small, dark, ill- 
ventilated dormitories for girls continues. There is no sick 
room, no isolation ward; no dining room other than the 
ground of the court. 

In a recent epidemic of influenza, we had no way of 
segregating the sick from the well, with the result that all 
the girls were exposed to it, and the epidemic lasted from 
October until the close of the school year. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Government Medical Officers object strenuously 
to such unsanitary conditions. 

We still hope that the Boards in America responsible 
for the buildings necessary for the working of this school, 
will soon find means for their erection in the near future. 

As we think of the way our Heavenly Father has led us, 
of the blessings He has bestowed upon us and the children, and 
the work of the school, of the provision which He has made 
for our needs, it is with grateful hearts that we say, with 
the Psalmist,, “Thou crownest the year with thy good¬ 
ness”. 


Agnes M . El wood. 
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THE ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 

An increasing number of missionaries every year are 
regarding the improvement of economic conditions as a very 
necessary and truly Christian method of missionary work. 
It takes the position that a man has a body as well as a soul 
to save, that people have bodies to feed and clothe as well 
as minds to educate, and that one legitimate method of 
reaching the soul is to improve the economic conditions 
which surround the man's body and that of his family. For 
this reason many modern missions have developed within 
recent years a department of economic improvement. 

The Mission has such an Association, whose objects are 
the improvement of the economic and social condition of 
the Christian Community by encouraging the practice of 
co-operation along the general lines of credit societies, and 
the improvement of agriculture and cottage industries. 
Several of our missionaries are also engaged in important 
industrial work in the course of their regular station activi¬ 
ties. 


The Association has established a number of Christian 
Co-operative Credit Societies throughout the mission area. 
These societies are registered and under the direction of the 
Government Department of Co-operative Societies. This 
year the Association loaned a Christian Weavers’ Society 
the sum of Rs. 450 for the purpose of buying rice at the 
threshing-floor when the price was low, and thus save to 
themselves the higher price which they would have had to 
pay later on. That money was paid back in full with 
appreciation. We started the year with a credit of 
Rs. 1,000. The following loans were sanctioned and made 
during the year ; 


4 
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Aruppukota Weaving Society .. Rs. 450 

Mallankinaru Tanning Works .. .. 100 

Tirumangalam Weaving Shed .. .. 300 

Silkuvarpatti Mat Making Industry .. 100 

A. J. Saunders. 


III. MEDICAL 

THE MEN’S HOSPITAL, MADURA 

“ This man has recently become a Christian and is now 
preparing for baptism. He has recently been taken ill with 
stomach trouble. His ear is also discharging and giving 
him a good deal of pain. His relatives, all of whom are 
Hindus, are troubling him and saying that his illness is sent 
by the gods because he has forsaken the religion of his 
fathers. They tell him that if he will return to Hinduism he 
will be cured. We have finally persuaded him to go to die 
hospital and hope that you can cure him, otherwise he is 
likely to go back.” Not once, but many times has an 
individual presented such a letter from one of our Indian 
pastors. We have done our best and in most cases have 
been able to strengthen the man in his faith by strengthen¬ 
ing ;him in body. Such events make us feel our work worth¬ 
while. In addition, we have taken care of many of the boys 
incur Christian schools and those of the Swedish Mis¬ 
sion nearby. Our faithful old catechist spends most of his 
day preaching to the out-patients gathered on the steps to 
await their turn, reading, singing, and praying with the 
patients in the wards and occasionally organising a little 
Indian game for the boys. Although we can point to few real 
conversions this year, many have become interested in the 
message of love and have been followed back to their village 
by letters informing their nearest pastor their interest. 
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Oar rolls in every department show some increase over 
last year. We treated this year 631 patients in our wards, 
an increase of 52 over last year. Several times we have 
had from one to nine more patients than we had beds tor, 
and during one month we averaged daily two more patients 
than we had beds. In a country where ail are accustomed 
to sleeping on the floor this does not entail as much hard¬ 
ship as one might expect. The patients stayed on an aver¬ 
age two weeks apiece. We are planning during the slack 
days of January and February to throw four small wards 
into one big one thus increasing our bed capacity. 

About 200 more patients came to our Out-Patient 
Department than was the case last year, the total of new 
patients being 10,451. Each of these received a tract free 
on which was entered the number of his record which he 
was forced to keep and present if he returned for another 
treatment. Many did, our total number of treatments 
administered being 26,643 a gain of 2,000 over last year. 

A total of 880 operations appear on the lists required by 
government for the year. Most of these are minor opera¬ 
tions, among them teeth extractions to the number of 282, 
abscesses opened 260, fractures reduced 31, dislocations 5, 
besides other more distinctly surgical procedures and about 
ten major operations. 

With the idea of making the hospital as far as possiole 
self-supporting we have increased our efforts this year to 
make those who are financially able pay for their treatment. 
The result has been an increase of approximately 1,300 
rupees over the collections of last year. The total of our 
fees will reach about $1,500, and our other receipts in order 
are, contribution of the Board $900, contribution from local 
government bodies $700, sale of medicines $200, subscrip¬ 
tions $125. 


E. W. Wilder. 
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THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Our patients have come from all classes ; 
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Indian Christians 

3570 

6814007 

584 

4432 

810^4268 

789 

Hindus . 

7965 

752 7416 

641 

8502 
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Mohammedans ... 
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54 

781 

93 

800 

42 
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38 

Europs & Eurasns 

.165 

19 
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28 

164 

20 

Operations 

1344 
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1587 


Labor Normal.;-;. 

f. 68 


93 


• 89 


9S 


Cases Abnormal 

205 


207 

i 

256 


270 


Total treated ... 

50405 

52205 

i 

57030 

61258 


As usual, the staff has been insufficient. Dr. Shmotin 
was on furlough from 15th April till 18th November. Dr. 
Parker \yas married on 24th May and thereafter gave what 
help she could from her residence in Manamadnra, thirty 
miles away. That left a heavy burden on the three Indian 
L.M.Ps. which was aggravated when t one of them was 
called * away by her family before Dr. Shmotm’s return. 
However, “All’s well that ends well.” We welcomed Miss 
Rood from America on 17th November; Dr. Shmotin 
arrived the next day : and the third assistant has been re¬ 
placed. What we need now is the long-hoped-for surgeon ! 
Mrs. Wallace; has helped greatly by taking charge of the 
accounts and of the business administration. We think that 
with a large staff the hospital could become self-supporting. 
Even under the difficulties of the past year we have held 
our own. 

Current expenses .. Rs. 34,521 

Receipts from America : 

r ' Board appropriation .. 14,964 

Donations .. 536 
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Receipts in. India: 


Fees 

.. 


9,753 

Grants 



4,000 

Rent 

,, 


1,744 

Board 


.. 

4,278 

Sales 


.. 

1,265 

Motor 

,, 


740 


37,230 


The new building of the Birds’ Nest will be finished 
with the year. Forty-nine children are waiting to occupy it. 
We watch its progress with joy because it will relieve our 
crowded rooms and make a delightful home for the children 
and because it gives assurance that the rescue of unfortunate 
little ones will continue. 

The work of the Training School for Nurses has been 
more effectually carried on this year because of the more 
efficient service rendered by the large number of graduate 
nurses who have remained to help with the hospital work. 

The present enrollment of the Training School is— 

Nurses in training . 19 

Compounders in training. 5 

16 graduate nurses and 2 graduate compounders are 
working here. Two of the compounders have just taken 
their Government examination and we trust they have pass¬ 
ed successfully. 

The past two years the nurses have been taking the 
Soutli Indian Medical Mission Association examinations. 
This organisation is now affilated with almost all of the 
Mission hospitals in India and tends to keep all of the 
hospitals up to the highest standard of training and’,efficiency. 
Fifteen of the nurses have just received their S.I.MiM.A. 
certificates and the Hospital Diploma. Eight of the nurses 
passed the examinations with distinction. 
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Many of our graduate nurses are filling places of great 
usefulness here in India. Several of the nurses are married 
and settled in houses of their own. One of our nurses is a 
midwife in a tea plantation on the hills and looks after the 
general health of all the cooly women. Another nurse has 
charge Of the Ceylon Health Segregation Camp, where 
emigrants from India to Ceylon are detained by the Health 
Officers for observation. Two other nurses are holding 
responsible positions in other hospitals and several are doing 
private nursing and midwifery here in the city. 

We greatly appreciate the generosity of the friends at 
Home who, by their gifts of money, linen or dressings, have 
helped to carry on the great burden of the hospital work and 
the continued grants of money by the District Board, the 
Municipality and the Sivaganga Zemindary. We most 
heartily thank all who by their gifts, great or small and by 
their prayers and helpful interest are helping us to carry on 
this great work of relief for suffering humanity. 

Mary M. Rogers. 

Harriet Parker Vaughan. 


THE LEPER ASYLUM, MANAMADURA 

The year 1923 closed with 148 patients and 12 untainted 
children. In all 160 inmates. This year the numbers are 
180 lepers and 16 untainted children. During the year the 
Mission to Lepers sanctioned an increase from 150 to 180 
as our maximum number , of leper inmates. Within a very 
short time this addition was made; and now, as before cases 
are being refused admittance almost every day. There are 
66 Christians of whom four were baptized during the year. 

During the year a loom was purchased and weaving of 
cloth for lepers begun, a school was' organized for the 
instruction of leper children: and an application was made 




$5 

for its recognition by Government, and a new well dug 
oyer which to erect our aero-motor. 

The expenditure has been Rs. 21,390, received as follows:•- 


From the Government . 

8,241 

From the Mission to Lepers. 

12,774 

From the friends 

375 

Total Rs. . 

.. 21,390 


The treatments are of three kinds. 

(1) Heiser Treatment : Intramuscular injections of 

chaulmoogra oil. 

(2) The Chaulmostrol Treatment : A preparation 

from chaulmoogra oil, first made in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but now produced in the United States 
on a commercial basis. 

(3) The E.C.O. Treatment : The latest development 

for treatment of leprosy in the School of Tropical 
Medicines, Calcutta, and consists of the ethyl 
esters of chaulmoogra oil with a small quantity 
of carbolic acid and olive oil, hence the name 
E.C.O. 

At my last inspection I found a few patients who were 
approaching the symptom-free stage. But as usual, we feel, 
we are not doing our duty unless, at least, 70 per cent are 
definitely improved and 90 per cent of the cases arrested. 
Of the three treatments the E.C.O. seems to be giving the 
best results at present. 

Being already overcrowded with 150 patients, with 180 
we may be said to have reached our capacity. Three wards 
are now under construction and are to be ready for use early 
in the year, according to, contract. But it is possible to 
foresee, already the need of further accommodation immedi¬ 
ately these are done. Our first patient in 1913 arrived 
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before the building was ready for him: and the race to 
provide building as needed; then begun, has gone on ever 
since; and is likely to continue. The real sufferers are, 
however, always cheerful and have no complaint even when 
they are found six in a room designed to accommodate only 
three. 

We are on the eve of enjoying a greatly needed supply 
of water. Our site is high and dry and has everything we 
desire : but water is not plentiful and there have been times 
when it was necessary to cart water for a mile. A new and 
much larger well, which has at present 30 feet of water in 
it is ready; an aero-motor also i$ ready to be installed 
thereon to give a better supply of water. This will not 
only provide for cooking and bathing facilities, but will 
enable us to do much more in the way of gardening. We 
have this year some good gardens and we trust these are 
but an earnest of things to come. 

When planning for our Asylum 12 years ago we decided 
to secure all the land we could ever need; and got 20 acres. 
Today through the kindness of the Raja of Sivaganga and 
the sympathetic co-operation of his officials we have 60 
acres and still feel “ growing pains 

It may be well to mention before closing this report 
the change that is taking place with regard to the subject 
of contagion. A few years ago it was held that only lepers 
in advanced stages could communicate the disease to others. 
As recently as five years ago the medical profession pro¬ 
nounced against this view and held that it is contagious in 
all stages. Today, however, those who lead in the study 
of this subject are finding that leprosy, like typhoid fever, 
small-pox and so many other diseases, has three well mark¬ 
ed stages, namely—The onset, the regular course of the 
disease, and its subsidence; and the theory has it that ordi¬ 
narily only the second stage is contagious. It is, I think, a 
-very definite step in advance to know that a man badly 
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disfigured by leprosy may be no longer suffering from lep¬ 
rosy and therefore, cannot impart it. But this is, at least, 
the trend of the thought of the day. The difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is that even the trained eye, apart from the laboratory, 
cannot distinguish these various stages in a group of 
patients. Hence it is not possible to say at just what point 
one becomes contagious or non-contagious except by the 
aid of a laboratory. This is a finding which adds great 
interest and creates new hopes in the struggle against 
leprosy ; and incidentally, it emphasises the need of up-to- 
date laboratory appliances to aid in the proper segregation 
of patients even in the Asylum itself. It also changes very 
materially the Asylum idea and emphasises the Hospital 
idea. The Asylum will still have to be maintained for a 
generation or more at least, to care for the victims of lep¬ 
rosy, but the hospital must be fully equipped so as to detect 
the various stages of the patients' diseases and if it cannot 
stop the disease in its course, at least help the patient 
through, with as little injury and suffering as possible. 

The religious work during the year has been under the 
-direction of the Rev. R. A. Soundararaj, who, finding him¬ 
self sticken with leprosy separated himself from his wife 
and children, gave up his pastoral charge and became our 
religious director. 

The closing weeks of the year have witnessed the 
death of our only Brahmin patient. He was a young man 
from a good family and of College training, who came to 
us about two years ago and threw himself into all the acti¬ 
vities of the Asylum in such a manner that his death is 
greatly mourned by all. 

The year has seen the admittance of one who for more 
than 30 years was a teacher in the Capron Hall Girls’ 
School, Madura. In spite of his separation from his family 

5 
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and former associates; he too is cheerfully accepting his 
lot and is very useful where he now is. 

C. Stanley Vaughan. 


IV INTER MISSION ACTIVITIES 

UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BANGALORE 

The College reopened at the close of the long vacation 
with 25 students—ten more than were in attendance at the 
close of the College year in April. Of these eleven come 
from Ceylon. 

Eleven students are registered for the Serampore 
examinations in 1925. None of these are for the B.D. final 
examination, as there is no “ B.D.Ill ” class, a condition 
that goes back to the year when the shortage in the teach¬ 
ing staff was so serious as to preclude taking in a new class. 
This condition will right itself in July 1925, unless a similar 
cause should again arise. 

The educational grade of the students is somewhat 
higher than last year. Three are graduates of Indian uni¬ 
versities. Three have passed the Intermediate examination 
in Arts, and one the London Intermediate. 

The much regretted retirement of the Rev. Dr. Larsen 
from the College in April to take up the revision of the 
Tamil Bible, together with the delay of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society in appointing a representative on the staff, 
caused a good deal of anxiety as to future of the College. 
The subjects taught by the former have since been provided 
for by the appointment of the Rev. H. Bjerrum, b.a., b.d., 
a member of the Danish Mission. The College Council 
has appointed also Rev. D. E. Evans, b.a., on the nomina¬ 
tion of the London Missionary Society. Unavoidable delay 
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in the transfer to another society of the work in Mirzapur, 
of which Mr. Evans is in charge, has prevented him from 
joining the College. He hopes to do this early in 1925. 

At the close of the first term the experiment begun in 
1923 of holding an Extension Course was repeated. A 
high order of excellence was maintained in the lecture 
courses, conferences, and devotional meetings. Men of 
wide experience and deep learning gave their-services to 
make the course a success. 

The College and Community were also greatly favored 
in November in having with them the Rev. C. B. McAfee, 
d.d., lecturer on the Joseph Cook Foundation. Six lectures 
were given by him on the “ Christian Conviction ” These 
made a profound impression. 

The College has great reason for thankfulness ' when it 
considers the discouragements which confronted it at the 
close of the academic year in April. These have been 
greatly reduced in number and importance. We look for¬ 
ward to the new year confident that the College is destined 
to fill a growing need in the life of the Churches in India 
and Ceylon, and hopeful of increased support to meet en¬ 
larging opportunities. 

D. S. Herrick. 


THE WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MADRAS 

The year 1924 has seen steady progress upon the new 
Science Building. This building has been made possible 
by the money allocated to the Women's Christian College 
by the Committee which distributed the funds raised in 
America for the seven Women's Union Colleges of the 
Orient. The structure of the building is finished and a 
beginning has been made upon the installation of the gas, 
water and electric services. The completion of this build- 
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ing will allow us to admit more students into the interme¬ 
diate science courses, and it is proposed to start a class in 
the B.A. mathematics course next July. The B.A. botany 
and zoology courses, which have been taught in the tem¬ 
porary laboratories in the main building, will be continued 
in the large well-furnished rooms in the new building. 

E. R. Janaki Ammal, our botany professor, was award¬ 
ed a Barbour scholarship at the University of Michigan, and 
sailed in August for the United States. 

Miss Mariam Oommen, B.A. (Hons.) has had charge of 
the chemistry department since July. One of our own 
old students, Miss Sugirtham Swamidas, has returned to 
the College this year as lecturer in botany. 

Two of our old students have gone to England to 
study at Girton College, Cambridge. 

E. M. Coon. 


The Training College department which has celebrated 
only one birthday, as yet, seems to be fulfilling its purpose 
in the fact that the first group of students to leave it have 
distributed themselves in eight different missions. Of the 
eleven who took the L.T. examination in April 1924 ten 
passed; one in the first class, two in the second. Two 
won distinction in English and one in Kindergarten. 

In July seventeen students joined the College, two of 
them being Hindus. With Miss Chandler’s arrival, a kin¬ 
dergarten was started on the College compound and is prov¬ 
ing a valuable experimental laboratory, not only for the 
five students working especially along kindergarten lines, 
but for all the- students in connection with psychology 
classes. 

Plans for permanent site and sufficient buildings and 
equipment to'train secondary students (High School gradu- 
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ates) as well as those with their college degree are now 
under consideration. 

G. E. Chandler. 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOL, KODAIKANAL 

The fifth year of the Kodaikanal Language School has 
come to a close. Results show that is has been the best 
year of the school’s history. And the reports concerning 
next year’s enrollment point toward greater work in the 
future. 

The school is located at Kodaikanal, a hill resort 7,000 
feet above sea level to which most of the missionaries of 
South India go during the hot season. No oppressive heat 
retards mental alertness. And the village affords plenty 
of opportunity for practice in conversation. The pastor of 
the local Madura Mission Church gives the students continual 
opportunity for preaching, visiting and fellowship. 

During 1924 twenty-seven students were enrolled repre¬ 
senting II missions. 

These young missionaries associated freely with each 
other, discussed the benefits and draw-backs of their respec¬ 
tive mission policies, and came to sympathize with each 
other, and to desire closer union between mission bodies, 
in a way that would not have been possible if they had been 
allowed to study Tamil with private teachers. 

As only one example of the good work of the school, 
at the close of the school year three of the young men had 
preached in Tamil in. the local Tamil church, and, although 
lacking some in fluency and vocabulary, pleased pastor, peo¬ 
ple and teachers. 


-6 
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THE CHRONICLE. 

Jan. 7th, Miss Alice N. Vogt of the Ceylon Mission arrived 
in Madura to assist in Capron Hall in the absence 
on sick leave of Miss Wilcox. She concluded her 
work in April. 

March 16th, Jean Cary Wolsted was born at Kodaikanal, 
weight 8 lbs. 

April 14th, Dr. E. Shmotin left on short furlough for Europe. 

April 26th, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Nolting left Madura for 
Colombo and Home via Italy and the Continent. 

May 24th, Rev. C. S. Vaughan and Dr. H. E. Parker were 
married at Lone Cottage, Neutral Saddle at 9.30 
a.m. by Rev. E. P. Holton with almost all members 
of the Mission present. They left at once for Calicut 
where Mr. Vaughan was to take the place of Rev. 
G. E. Phillips who was going on a six months' 
furlough. 

July 1st, Miss G. E. Chandler arrived in Madura after 
furlough. 

July 30th, Miss Hattie M. Brown arrived from China for a 
year's work at Capron Hall. She had been teaching 
three years in a Baptist School at Hangchow. 

Aug. 4th, Word was received of the death of Rev. F. E. 

Jeffery at Lorain, Ohio, in the great cyclone in 
June. 

Aug. 27th, Constance Mary Dudley born at Kodaikanal, 
weight 7 lbs. 

Sept. 5th, Dr. and Mrs. Chandler arrived in Madura from 
furlough via China where the Language School 
was studied in preparation for the Language School 
work at Kodaikanal. 

Sept. 5th, Miss Lila F. Wyman arrived in Madura with Dr. 

and Mrs. Chandler for short term work in Capron 
Hall. 
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Sept. 13th, Rev. and Mrs. B. V Mathews left on furlough 
on account of Mrs. Mathews’ health. 

Oct. 17th, Miss Florence T. Swan arrived in Madura for 
work in Capron Hall. 

Oct. 30th, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Guise and son Gordon arrived 
in Madura after furlough. 

Nov. 17th, Miss Grace M. Rood arrived in Madura for work 
as nurse in the Women's Hospital. 

Nov. 18th, Dr. E. Shmotin arrived from Europe after short 
furlough. 

Dec. 3rd, Rev. J. X. Miller and Miss Martha Van Allen were 
united in marriage by Rev. C. S. Vaughan at 4 p.m, 
at Rachanyapuram. They left at once for 
“Restabit” Neutral Saddle. 



STATISTICAL 

No. I — 


Name of Local Council 

or 

Department 

Work begun 

Population 

Mission- 

Men 

Pastoral and 
Evangelistic 

Educational 

Medical 

Unclassified 

Madura Chubch Council Work 







North Local Council ... 

1837 

611,153 

2 

... 



WeSt ,, yy ... - 

1850 

610,876 


... 



Central „ ,, 

1834 

595,675 

1 


... 


South „ „ 

1839 

330,000 

1 

... 



Last , , yy •»* 

1835 

720,000 

1 


... 

... 

H.M.S. Konganadu Mission ... 

1905 

17,000 


... 


... 

Departments. 







Mission Treasury 






1 

American College, Madura 

1881 



5 

... 


Capron Hall School, Madura ... 

1835 




.. * 


Hindu Girls' Schools, Madura*. 

1869 



... 



Tr. & H. Schools, Pasumalai... 

1875 



2 



Trade School ... „ 

. . . 



J 

... 


Union Theol. Seminary „ 

1842 


» ft • 

1 



L. P. Noble Bible School 

1892 






Dep't of Women's work, Aruppu 

1876 



... 



Do. Do. Madura... 

1867 






Men's Medical work, Madura... 

1849 



. . . 

1 


Women's Do. Do. 

1885 



... 

... 


U. Theol. College, Bangalore... 

1912 



1 



Women's Christian Col., Madras 

1915 


• •ft 

. . . 

... 


Women's Medical Col., Vellore. 

1919 




... 


Language Study 




1 



On Furlough . 



2 

1 

... 

"i 

Total for 1924 

... 

... 

7 

12 

1 

2 

Total for 1923 

1 

! 

9 

9 

2 

4 


* Included under “ Capron Hall” 






















TABLES. 

"'Agency, 1924 


ARIES 

Indian Agency 

Women 

Total under appoint¬ 
ment 

Special workers 

mi 

Men 

Women 

! DO 

Total 

Hindu Teachers 

Pastoral and 
Evangelistic 

Educational 

Medical 

Unclassified 

TJ 

O 

s 

'V 

o 

Catechists 

Evangelists 

Masters 

e 

07 

s 

o 

r' 

3 

! 

M istresses 

Other workei 

2 




4 


4 

4 

20 

6 

44 

12 

35 

12 

133 

16 






•.. 


9 

17 

11 

62 

11 

38 

8 

15610 

• •. 

i 

.. . 


2 


2 

6 

12 

9 

96 

30 

45 

.... 

179J2 

1 

... 

.. . 


2 


2 

7 

30 

5 

32 


40 

2 

116 5 

1 




2 


2 

3 

15 

7 

26 

9 

19 

9 

88 

6 

... 


... 


... 




... 

1 

3 

... 

3 


7 


• • • 



i 

2 


2 







6 

6 

■ 

... 

5 



10 

... 

10 




27 


1 


2813 

. # • 

3 

. . . 


3 

i 

4 




5 

... 

28 

4 

37 

i 


. .. 



_ 






4 


19 

’J 



... 

1 



3 


3 

1 



33 


6 


44 

2 


1 



2 

. •. 

2 




3 



34; 

37 



1 



2 

... 

2, 




5 


1 

1 

6 


.«• 

] 



1 

i 

2 




3 


10 

5! 

38 


2 




2 


2 




2 

22 

13 

2. 

39 


i 




i 

• • • 

E 



1 

. .. 

33 



34 

... 


. . . 


1 

2 

... 

2 






... 


9 9 p 1 




2 

... 

2 

1 

3 


... 



3 

... 

44 

47! 



1 

.r: 


2 


2 










... 

2 


... 

2 

... 

2 





... 



•••; 



3 

• • ♦ 


4 


*4 








j 


*2 

1 


... 

7 


7 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... i 

...1 

... 

9 

1 

2 

2 

55 

3 

58 

30 

94 

40 

845 

100 

258 

CM 

oo 

975 

65 














rH | 



11 

19 

3 

3 


4 

64 

31 

87 

S3 

364 

93 

247 

o ; 

CM i 

952 

69 






1 




1 




H 

1 


































No. II .—Congregations 



(’hrlstlan community 




















































and Benevolence, 1924 


£ 

Deaths 

M 

bo 

cc 

•g 

S 

Average Sabbath Atten¬ 
dance 

is 

l 

B 

« 

s 

as 

1 

Women able to read 

Children able to read 

i 

*n 

5 

Cf> x 

f § 

jc E 

O 

Baptisms 

during 

YEAR 

j Indian Contiiihutions 

Fees Collected in Schools 

Total for all Purposes 

For Church and Con- 
gregation Expenses 

For Building and Re¬ 
pairs 

Help for Education of 
Poor* children 

For Home and Foreign 
Missions 

Total Contributions 

Adults 

Children 

27 

>« 

3 

S56 

114 

43 

61 

7 

l 

19 

297 

S55 


31 

1183 

96 

1279 

19 9 

9 

427 

130 

112 

249 

5 

7 

19 

940 

I .. 

120 

119 

1179 

881 

2060 

19 

29 

3 

526 

175 

41 

77 

14 

18 

9 

602 

76 


52 

730 

466 

1196 

10 

9 

5 

601 

109 

54 

123 

13 

21 

14 

605 



75 

680 

464 

1144 

35 

12 

» 

559 

167 

71 

144 

13 

15 

33 

686 

125 

27 

60 

898 

240 

1136 

H 

17 

3 

467 

105 

49 

168 

8 

27 

37 

630 

65 

12 

57 

764 

295 

1059 

27 

26 

3 

300 

125 

71 

95 

5 

26 

51 

885 



25 

910 

54 

964 

32 

32 

15 

252 

148 

48 

78 

6 

5 

lfi 

682 

50 



732 

50 

782 

25 

18 

10 

240 

167 

97 

63 

5 

10 

84 

1530 


40 

75 

1645 

161 

1826 

15 

20 

2o 

445 

159 

48 

119 

10 

94 

95 

902 

450 


96 

1448 

262 

1710 

16 

23 

4 

226 

92 

32 

73 

6 

5 

26 

642 



34 

676 

180 

856 

32 

10 

15 

252 

119 

19 

135 

6 

n 

9 

708 

30 

io 

25 

773 

339 

1112 

18 

13 

C 

326 

129 

57 


4 

22 

39 

615 

180 


31 

826 

296 

1122 

15 

11 

8 

716 

459 

158 

165 

5 

16 

15 




^_ 




30 

20 

9 

500 

372 

118 

201 

16 

6 

36 

1450 




1450 

400 

1850 

2 

3 

4 

390 

2J0 

48 

45 

10 

8 

11 

1200 

100 


40 

1340 

72 

1412 

24 

17 

L2 

475 

180 

304 

145 

5 

4 

22 

1625 

120 


60 

1805 

220 

2025 

5 

8 

14 

620 

340 

210 

221 

12 

2 

11 

130U 

200 


100 

1600 

230 

1830 

8 

4 

2 

360 

59 

35 

20 

6 

G 

7 

700 



25 

725 

340 

1065 

R 

4 

1 4 

90 

92 

90 

97 

2 


9 

956 

20 


50 

1026 

48 

1074 

56 

40 

' 14 

1223 

320 

362 

365 

15 

33 

81 

2747 

400 

.. 

120 

3267 

1958 

6225 

45 

18 

1 6 

540 

251 

78 

175 

12 


36 

1125 

200 

. - 

50 

1375 

105 

1480 

25 

22 

i i° 

286 

112 

32 

51 

6 

7 

16 

992 

151 

.. 


1143 

94 

1237 

19 

11 

; i 

267 

96 

42 

74 

4 

7 

14 

488 




488 

64 

542 

34 

26 

1 l 

643 

192 

116 

154 

12 

4 

18 

1534 

288 



1822 

101 

1923 

12 

12 

i 2 

388 

163 

42 

100 

i 

2 

2 

930 



50 

980 

132 

1112 

13 

5 

: 8 

212 

99 

55 

66 

2 

3 

8 


50 


10 

60 


GO 

32 

21 

13 

545 

179 

47 

106 

12 

7 

27 

1463 




1463 

iss 

1596 

16 

9 

9 

b&8 

138 

55 

115 

8 

7 

32 

1167 




1167 

451 

1C18 

3 

8 

4 

634 

166 

100 

74 

11 

10 

G 

953 



133 

1086 

1118 

2204 

20 

28 

9 

302 

61 

43 

43 

12 

21 

19 

596 

50 

30 

25 

701 

210 

911 

26 

11 


412 

43 

17 

19 

5 



365 

100 


9 

474 

18 

492 

7 

3 


175 

41 

13 

25 

6 

9 

4 

130 j 

45 

J 

| 

175 

30 

205 






.. 

•* 




** 1 



i 


84666 

64666 

6S4 

516 

242 

14643 

5112 

2507 

3676 

268 

408 

766 

29445 j, 

3555 

239 

1352 j: 

34591 

94186 

128777 

681 

415 

■ 

14417 

4946 


3690 

263 

789 

1 

988 

33611 j; 

3765 

190 

L70I : 

19267 

92743 

132010 








Mari lira Name of Church Council 


No. III.— 


Nnme of Local Council 

CHURCHES 

Date of Organization 

Entirely Self-Supporting 
Yes or No 

PASTORS 

Date of Ordination 

Deacons 

Communi¬ 

cants 

o 

Women 

Total 

A ( 

Dindigul East. 

1837 

No 

Rev. N. Gnanasigamoni_ 

1911 


152 

I 1721 3241 

t 3 

Do. Station .. 

1838 

Yes 

M. Meyappan. 

1911 

12 

168 

201 

1 36.9] 

g) 

Do. West. 

1892 

Yes 

„ G-. Joseph . 

1913 

17 

185 

167j 352J 



1864 


T. S. Charles . 

1924 


91 

111' 20‘>1 

' 

AncHpatfci. 

1859 

, No 

„ S. A. Devasagayam_ 

'913 

11 

211 

211 

m 


Batlagnndu . 

1802 

Yes 

„ I. D. Barnabas. 

1919 

5 

129 

107 

236] 



1856 



1922 

6 

97 

111 

206! 


Kambam . 

1850 

No 



6 

155 

190 

345j 



1859 



1914 


163 

143 

3061 

■b 


1856 

No 

„ S. Nallathamby. 

J8S3 

1 

179 

157 

Kjfm 



1858 


,. A. Masilamoni . 

1908 


1X1 

127 




1856 

No 

,, it. C. Selvanavagam.... 

1910 

5 

150 

169 

Hrpj 



1858 



1922 

6 

129 

142 

Knj 

( 

Pasumalai. 


Yes 

„ P. Addison Hull. 

1905 


335 

16S 

503 


Tirunmngalam. 



G . P. Yetkauayagam .. 

1 sots 


230 

215 

445 

\ 

TTfiiln.mppt.t'.i 

1918 

Yes 

,, Geo, Athistam . 

1923 




178 

-£< 

East, Gat.* .. , . 

1892 


„ P. Asirvatham . 

1899 

7 

175 

272 

447 

& ■! 

North TTnion . 

1904 

Yes 

„ Thangam Gabriel.1 

1904 

4 

135 

258 

393 


South Date. 

1895 




0 

71 

63 

134 

i 

Wpst, Gate . 



. James Rowland.! 

1890 

2 

90 

87 

■m 


Aruppukottai. 

1883 

Yes 

Jt Samuel Joseph . 

1905 


383 

398 

Wm 

/ 

"Eftinn i 11 » 

1889 


T J. Tavlor . 

1894 

17 

243 

180 



1\ 1 trilln in . 

1855 




' 97 

103 


il 

Mahankinaru . 

1855 

Yes 

„ Y. G. Pouniah . 

1923 

5 

*l| 

42 

Him 



1851 

Yes 


190V 

9 

244. 

222 

466 

£ 1 

Mundudaipu . 

1894 

Yes 

” A. Gnanamuthn . 

1894 

1 

105 

82 

187 


Paralecbi . 

1855 

Yes 



3 

71 

68 

139 

\|Sevalpatti .;. 

1855 

Yes 

„ N. Mathew . 

1922 

2 

205 

165 

370 



1896 

Yes 


1897 

3 

155 

133 

288 

- ( 

Melur . 

1848 

Yes 

MS. Thivitbu vat bason 

1896 

1 

84 

111 

EEI 

* 1 

Ti minivan am . 

1838 

No 

, Y, D, Samuel —. 

1915 


56 

78 

wm 

~ 1 IScthur . 

1911 

No 


** 

i 

■29 

23 

52 


Xonganadu Mission 

1904 

No 





21 

56 





Total Pastors 28 



•35 j 


. 





Others ordained 1 




,_1 






Total for 1924 .. 


133 

4867 4752 

9589 





Total for 1923 .. 


120i- 

4883 Wo 

950? 











































•Sabbath School Teachers ; 






















No. IV.— Evangelistic , Medical 


NAME OF LOCAL COUNCIL 

OR 

DEPARTMENT 


North Local Council. 

West „ . 

Central ,, 

South „ . 

East „ . 

Konganadu Mission ... 

Tr. & H.Schools, Pasumalai.. 
Union Theol. Sem. Do. 

L. P. N. Bible School 
B. W. Dep’t, Aruppukottai.. 

Do. Madura 

Men’s Hospital, Madura 
Women’s Hospital Do. 

Total for 1924 ... 


Itineracy 

Number of Itineracies 

Days of Encampment 

Total days labor of Indian 
Agents 

Separate villages visited 

Hearers 

% 

1 

2 

283 623' 

543 

25,702 

15 

88 653 

229 

30,674 

7 

28 386! 

94 

12,298 

8 ' 

33 741 

121 

10,176 

5 

16 19 

42 

2,620 

3 

24 160 

74 

2,200 

11 

60 692 

233| 

18,166 

3 

20 600 

75 

6,548 

2 

12 12 

9 

3,860 

6 

52 98 

45 

... 

2 

2 3 

2 



Work of 
Bible Women 


Total for 1923 





and Other Work, 1924- 












No. V— Educational Work, 1924. 

A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 




Total 

Teachers 

Christian^ 
Teachers ■ 

Day 

Scholars 

Boarders 


Chris^an 

Scholars 

o 

u 

* 

o 

o 

Name of Local Council 
or Institution. 

i 

Schools 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total Scholars or 

Boys 

Girls 

5 

O 

+3 

• H 
£ 

<D 

'3 

p 

o 

CO 

73 

a 

o 

Ul 

CO 

<D 

P 

Boarding Schools. 

North Local Council... . 1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

() 

27 

75 

66 

174] 

67 

79 

2 


West „ 

i 

3 

2 

8 

2 

4 


85 

40 

129 

70 

40 

3 

1907 

Central ,, „ 

i 

2 

6 

o 

6 

. *. 

• • • 

102 

92 

194 

48 

46 

9 « • 

• ♦ • 

South ,, 

i 

3 

G 

3 

6 

9 

14 

81 

92 

19G 

87 

104 

• • • 

1637 

East 

1 

i 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

34 

20 

G3 

35 


B 

... 

Total for 1924 ... 

5 

11 

21 

ii 

21 

22 

47 

377 

310 

756 




8544 

Total for 1923 ... 

5 

u 

17 

u 

17 

42 

G3 

337 

265 


300 

303 

31 

3788 


Hindu Oirls’ Schools. 

i 

1 






j 



1 




North Local Council 

5 

2 

15 

2 

12 

• « • 

417 

... 

.. . 

417 

1 

11 


• • • 

West „ „ 

3 

l| 

5 

1 

5 

... 

144 


., , 

144 

46] 

46 

1 

15 

Central ,, ,, 

3 

l] 

3 

1 

3 

9 

70 

... 


79 

4! 

6 

1 

... 

East „ „ 

4 

•• 1 

6 

,. 

6 

11 

143 



1541 

5 

7 

, . . 


H. G. Schools, Madura 

4' 

4 

19 

4 

19 

7 

462 

i 


409 

3 

9 


1G3 

H. G. Schools, Aruppukottai. 

3 i 

2 

| 

13 

2 

13 

42 

349 

... 

... 

391 

... 

3 

... 

... 

Total for 1924 ... 

“I 

io’i 

61 

10 

58 

69 

o 

00 


... 

1051 

58 

82 

1 

178 

Total for 1923 ... 

23 

11 

61 

ii 

58 

63 

1581 


... 

1609 

6 

80 

... 

175 

Village Day Schools 















North Local Council 

41 

40 

10 

20 

16,1657 

139 

t • • 


1796 

188 

78 

... 

1907 

West „ 

60 

5« 

31 

49 81 2324 

254 

##| 

... 

2578 

426 

182 

2 

1897 

Central „ ,, 

90 

92! 

i 37 

80‘ 37 3719 

481 

1 

1 


220 

114 

... 

910 

South „ „ 

51 

29; 34 

24 

34:1947 

263 


» • • 

Kgjjt 

467 

161 


942 

East „ „ 

23 

25 

10 

19 

1(V 960 

80 

• • ♦ 

... 

Bpflfn 

125 

47 

"5 

210 

Konganadu 

4 

3 

3 

q 

n 

•1 

135 

30 

• • * 

. . . 

171 

44 

! 23 

i 

• • • 

... 

Model School, Pasumalai ... 

1 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1G8 

41 

80 


289 

146 

i 36 


1465 

Branch School, College 

1 

5 

i 

5 

i 

188 

12 


• . . 

HE 

lOi 48 

! 

1905 

Rachanyapuram 

! i 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 

i 4* 

6 

2 

6 

62 

7 

12 


... 

Total for 192 1 ... 

277 

258 

137 

212 

137 i!H< 

1 

L318 

83 

7 

12554 

1633 

691 

1 7 

9236 

1 

Total for 1923 ... 

275 

280 

131 

228 

129 icysr 
1 

, 1106 

-110 

12 

CO 

"N 

CM 

1725 632 

;| 13 

8268 



















No- V— EDUCATIONAL WORK, 1924 

B. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Name op Local Council 
or Institution 

OQ 

o 

o 

A 

o 

CO 

Total 

Teachers 

# | 

Christian! 

Teachers 

Day 

Scholars 

Boarders 

Total Scholars on Rolls 

Christian 

Scholars 

United with Church 

Fees from all Schools 

in 

o 

•+=> 

CO 

ca 

s 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

<D 

U 

•+= 

CO 

• 

a 

CO 

U 

03 

-t-3 

CO 

c3 

a 

; «> 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CD 

U 

•+= 

CD 

S 

i 

CO 

o 

W 

CO 

Th 

« H 

O 

CO 

>■> 

O 

PQ 

CO 

3 

CO 

3 

F—1 

cd 

■+3 

O 

EH 

! 

A.M. College, Madura 

1 

22 


9 


129 


268 


397 


108 1 


38909 

High School; Pasumalai 

1 

17 

2 

1G 

2 

167 

18 

226 


411 

18 

284 

18 

21019 

Training School, Pasumalai.. 

2 

17 


17 

. • . 

55 

* • . 

125 


180 


... 

119 

4600 

Capron Hall, Madura 

2 

5 

28 

4 

28 

52 

239 


-91 

582 

500 

550 

20 

13810 

Eachanyapuram Bible School 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. . . 

• • • 


13 

13 

13 

13 

3 

400 

„ Industrial 

! i 

1 

8 

1 

8 




89 

89 

89 

89 

24 

•.. 

U. T. Seminary, Pasumalai... 

i i 

5 

1 

5 

1 

23 

14 


... 

37 

14 

37 


Ml 

Trade School 

1 i 

3 

... 

3 


45 

••• 

... 

... 

45 


45 

7 

... 

Total for 1924 ... 

1 10 

71 

40 

56 

40 

471 

27 L 

619|393 

1754 





".fT*. Total for 1923 ... 

1 8 

63 

1 40 

48 

40 

491 

243 

6671415 

1816 

638 

Il231 

92 

78733 


C. SUMMARY OF A & B (showing total in each Local Council or Institution). 


North Local Council 

47 

44 

35 

30 

32 

1663 

583 

75 

66 

2387 

168 

423 

2 

1907 

West „ „ 

64 

62 

33 

53 

88 

2328 

398 

85 

40 

2851 

268 

810 

6 

3419 

Central „ ,, ... 

94 

95 

46 

83 

46 

3728 

551 

103 

93 

4475 

166 

438 

... 

910 

South „ ...: 

52 

32 

40 

27 

40 

1956 

277 

81 

92 

2406. 

255 

809 

.. 

2579 

East „ „ 

33 

26 

19 

20 

19 

974 

235 

34 

20 

1263 

80 

245 

5 

210 

Konganadu 

4 

3 

3 

8 

3 

135 

m ... 

... 

171 

44 

23 


40374 

A. M. College, Madura 

2 

27 

1 

14 

1 

317 

12 

268 


597 

10 

156 

... 

Capron Hall School, Madura 

2 

6 

28 

4 

28 

52 

239 


29 i 

582 

500 

550 

20 

3810 

Hindu Girls' Schools, Madura 

4 

4 

19 

4 

19 

7 

462 

... 

... 

469 

9 

12 


163 

Pasumalai High and Tr. ... 

4 

39 

A 

38 

6 

390 

59 

431 

... 

880 

54 

573 

137 

27084 

Trade School. 

1 

3 


3 


45 

.. . 


... 

45; 

... 

45 

7 

... 

U. T. Sem., Pasumalai 

1 

5 

"i 

5 

i 

23 

141 ... 

... 

37; 

14 

37 

... 

... 

L. P. Noble Bible School 

3 

3. 10 

3 

10 

48 

6 

2 

108 

164 

109 

114 

27 

4210 

Dep’t of Women's work, 
Aruppukottai 

3 

2 

1 

13 

1 

i! 2 

1 

13 

42 

349 


... 

391 


3 

... 

... 

Total for 1924 .. 

314 

350 259 

i 

i! 289 

i 256 

11708 

322l| 1079 

' 710 

16718 

1677 

OO 

CO 

CM 

204 

84666 

Total for 1923 ... 

311 

|a 

i"55 

CN 

1 ^ 

o 

co 

i 241 

11551 

29491113 

l 692 

! 16305 

jl 665 

j4282 

j 136 

i 90964 


* Included in preceding “ Teachers" column. 





3 9002 10638 3020 














